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DISCREPANCY between statements on pp. 
170 and 186 as to high board fences being bad 
or good forbees. Wonder if the thing doesn’t 
vary as to locality. 

THAT HoME TALK of A. I. Root, last num- 
ber, made me think what a reliable set in gen- 
eral bee-keepers are. I never lost acent by 
one of them except once. 


DOOLITTLE says he’s using foundation more 
than two years old. Say, Doolittle, last year 
Iused lots of brood foundation six years old, 
and I couldn’t see but it was as good as new. 

HARD MAPLE grows fast, according to a 
statement on p. 168. Any thing but fast, ‘in 
this locality.” [Very slowly here, and yet all 
depends on what is meant by ‘‘slowly.’? That 
isa relative term.—ED. ] 

“IT Is NEEDLESS to sacrifice a z/ole apiary 
to any single experiment,’’ says Doolittle, p. 
183, Of course it is; but why couldn’t you 
tell me of my faults privately, Doolittle, in- 
stead of coming out in that public manner? 

I’M REQUESTED to tear in pieces C. P. Da- 
dant for so strongly advocating big hives. 
The trouble is, I can’t find out whether he’s 
right or not. In the meantime I might set on 
him my good friend D. N. Ritchie, the man 
who gets good crops of honey with marvel- 
ously small hives. 

“I WOULD STEAL before I would goto the 
poorhouse,”’ A. I. Root thinks is false pride. 
Ishould say so. When you simmer it down, 
that means, ‘I'd rather steal $100 from a sin- 
gle person than to take it honestly from a lot 
of people who are willing to make me a pres- 
ent of that amount.”’ 

DZIERZON offersanewkink. Clip both sides 
ol avirgin queen in the house before a window 
till she flies with some difficulty, and she’ll be 
fertilized near home (Aspinwall's idea), and 
then when she gets to laying she’ll need no 
other clipping. [This will be a rather delicate 
job. In actual practice T should expect that 





either there would be too much clipped off the 
wings, so the queen would get lost, or not 
enough so but she could fly just as far as she 
pleased.—Ep. ] 

THE SUM OF $30,000 was lately paid fora 
new carnation. Yesterday I stood admiring a 
vase of the flowers in Chicago. Pulling out 
my rule I found each measured fully 3 inches 
across, and I] thought, ‘‘ When so much can 
be done with a flower, why can’t red-clover 
tongues be produced in bees, and also non- 
swarmers?’’ 

KEEPING HUSHED UP the presence of foul 
brood, as mentioned p. 176, seems about the 
natural thing to do, but there may be a little 
question whether it’s the best thing. Where 
there’s a case of smallpox I’ve known the 
family very anxious to have it hushed up; but 
the public authorities insisted on having the 
house very distinctly placarded ‘‘ Smallpox !”’ 

A. E. MANuM doubts ‘‘that bees purposely 
make use of foreign substances’ in cappings. 
If he will turn to Cheshire, p. 174, he can see 
a picture of brood-capping magnified 35 times, 
and will learn that the sajor portion of brood- 
cappings is made up of mbblings and scraps, 
cocoons, and pollen-grains, and from this 
same contamination ‘‘not even the cleanest 
super-comb is free.’’ 

IN REPLY to H. L., my best colonies have 
perhaps 13 frames of brood at beginning of 
clover harvest, the average being 8. How is 
it at Medina? [My best comb and extracted 
honey colonies (and you knowI run for both 
on the same hive) would have ten and twelve 
frames of brood; but about the time honey 
begins to come in well, if the season holds out 
I get them on to about eight.—ED. } 

THAT CONSOLIDATION of 18 swarms, p. 174, 
reminds me. Years ago I visited E. D. God- 
frey, Red Oak, Iowa, and he gave mea vivid 
account of an experience he had had. I think 
it was 60 colonies that were taken out of cellar 
in spring, and about all of them swarmed out 
at thesame time! The air was black with them, 
and they went back into only a small number 
of the hives. He candidly admitted that it 
made him so sick he went straight to bed. I 
think he afterward did something to even 
them up. 
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CRITIC TAYLOR comes up smiling in Review 
with a new argument in favor of boiling foul- 
broody honey only 15 minutes. The specific 
gtavity of honey is nearly a half more than 
that of water, hence when you boil honey you 
make it a lot hotter than 212°. I don’t know 
the proper reply to that, so I’ve taken to the 
fence, and am looking for a soft spot to alight 
beside Bro. Taylor. Gather up your duds, Er- 
nest, and come along. But I wish some one 
would tell us just how hot boiling honey is. 
[See editorials.—Ep. ] 

EDITOR HUTCHINSON and C. P. Dadant are 
at loggerheads as to the expense of queens in 
spring. One says they are the /eas¢ expensive 
part of a colony, the other says they are the 
most expensive part. Hutchinson says when 
bees swarm they build a lot of queen-cells, 
and ‘‘ the building of these cells and the feed- 
ing of the embryo queens cost the bees some 
labor, and that is all that queens cost the reg- 
ular honey-producer.’’ That wouldn’t make 
them cost 10 cts. each ; but getting them fer- 
tilized and keeping them through till spring 
will make them cost 90 cts. more. 

A HEDGE OF EVERGREENS is a fine thing to 
slow up the wind in winter, but you must re- 
member that it will also slow up a breeze in 
summer, so that, with a dense hedge on east 
and west side, combs may melt down in a hive 
in dense shade. [Yes, it is true that, while 
evergreens make most excellent windbreaks, 
they produce almost a dead calm under a hot 
pouring sun insummer. Our apiarists have 
often complained about its being so ‘‘ dread- 
fully hot ’’ in our apiary in the summer, and I 
suppose it is because of those same evergreens 
that are souseful in winter but so useless in 
summer.—ED. ] 


I’M ASHAMED TO SAY I had forgotten that 
Cheshire gives what is probably the true cause 
of the blackening of brood combs, that is the 
residua of the bowels being ‘‘ plastered outside 
the exuvium, within the cell-wall.’’ As to 
darkening in supers, J. E. Crane is sound, and 
we may as well dismiss the dirty-foot business 
entirely. But Idothink that bees add dark 
material to the outside of white cappings when 
left long enough. [I believe that Crane and 
Cheshire are, on the whole, correct, although 
I am inclined to the opinion that propolis has 
probably as much or more to do with discolor- 
ing honey than pollen.—ED ] 

I’D LIKE TO SEE Doolittle use tin separators 
20 years without cleaning, where I live. He’d 
have toenlarge his supers. [Yes, yes. Dr. 
Miller, if my memory serve me correctly, has 
more real propolis to the square foot than 
Doolittle has to the square yard. My compar- 
ison may not be accurate, but I know there is 
a vast difference. In the State of New York, 
fixed or self-spacing frames are used very large- 
ly ; in Illinois, very sparingly, at least in the 
northern part of the State. There can be no 
question but that, in this matter, locality does 
have a great deal to do with one’s ideas and 
real practice.—ED. ] 

SOME MAY HAVE a misunderstanding from 


the statement, p. 176, that Ontario has propor- 
tionately less foul brood than any other coun- 


Mar. Jb, 


try. Foul brood has just started in Belgium 
if I am rightly informed, and I think ther 
are countries where foul brood is unknown ty 
bee-keepers, [I hope there are many conp. 
tries and States where foul brood is unknown, 
It 2 to look as if, next season, there 
would be a good demand for bees, owing to 
the fact that there will be rather heavier win. 
ter losses this year than last. Sending bees in 
the form of nuclei is very liable to carry fou! 
brood, if those nuclei come from a localit 
that has been or is infected with the disease 
—ED.] 


‘‘THE SIDES of the cells are porous, also 
the cappings,’’ says James Cormac, page 18(, 
Brood-cappings are porous, cappings of honey 
less so, Cheshire finding about one cell in 1 
not porous; but he found no porosity whatever 
in the walls of cells. [I think we may safely 
say that the cappings of both brood-cells and 
honey-cells are porous. One does not need to 
consult any authority to prove that; but if one 
will take a strong glass, and inspect the sides 
of honey or brood cells he will see that they 
seem to be more dense, and are probably im- 
pervious to air. We know that honey ripens 
somewhat after it is capped over, and there is 
no way it could ripen unless the cappings were 
porous.—ED. ] 


‘* BEST THING in the. line of an interview! 
ever heard from a bee-paper,’’ said my auditor 
when I finished reading the Root-Crane inter- 
view, p, 169. [The Crane part of it was all 
right. Some little time ago, when I had that 
little chat (interview) with Chalon Fowls and 
H. R. Boardman, I regretted that we did not 
have our stenographer on hand _ to take down 
in permanent form the valuable suggestions 
that were thrown out. It is my purpose to in- 
troduce this feature in the future as often as 
conditions will permit; so that those of ou 
bee-keeping friends who come here must not 
be surprised if they are put through a course 
of questions—not so much to see how much 
they know, but to pump out of their wellsof 
knowledge as much as they are willing to 
give.—ED.] 

‘“ Your CHOICE for 16 cts.,’’ marked overs 
dozen sections (p. 168) will work all right if 
sections weigh alike ; but if there’s a differ 
ence of several ounces between the heaviest 
and lightest, won’t the last go a little slow’ 

Mr. S. A. Niver, who is an advocate of sell 
ing honey by the piece, grades his honey, if! 
am not mistaken, both by appearance aml 
weight. I think that he told me he coulé 
gauge his honey to the half-ounce by merely 
picking it up and looking at it and setting t 
in its proper grade. That takes practice. 
When honey is sold by the piece, every st 
tion box is very nearly an average of evel) 
other one in that same case; if it is not, thet 
the customer will soon demand to buy ty 
weight. I donot remember whether Mr.N 
ver is the one or not; but some one has casés 
of full-weight fancies and light weight; also 
full cases of full weight No. 1 and light weigl 
No. 1, and soon. The light weights are s0l 
to one set of customers, and the heavy weight 
to another.—ED. ] 
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RAMBLER springs a tough conundrum in 
Review. Why is it that, when you’re at work 
near the apiary, only two or three bees will 

rsistently pester you when there might as 
well beathousand? Idon’tknow. But when 
he says, “If you knock all of them down it 
will not take five minutes for their places to 
be filled by another two or three,’’ 1 demur. 
We eat our dinner under a certain tree in the 
Hastings apiary, and when we've batted the 
two to six scolding bees, the ru/e is that we 
can eat our dinners in peace. [With me it has 
worked both ways. Sometimes after killing 
off the two or three that seem to delight in 
making one crosseyed, that has ended all fur- 
ther annoyance. Then at other times it has 
seemed as if every time I struck one, another 
would take its place—if not at once, shortly 
after. Asa general ‘rule I find it pays, how- 
ever, to kill off these teasers; for when they 
once get into this habit of following one about 
the yard, those very same bees, if not killed, 
willkeep it up for days. I remember quite 
distinctly one of these bees that had defective 
wings. Its hum was quite characteristic; and 
after two or three days of real annoyance I re- 
member saying, ‘‘ There comes back that little 
rascal again. I will fix him.’’ I did fix him, 
and straightway that peculiar hum or whirr 
stopped. You see it was more natural to say 
Iwould ‘‘ fix him’’ than to ‘‘fix it’’ or ‘‘ fix 
her.’—ED ] 
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By £STENOG.”’ 








“The March winds roar around our door,”’ 
The bees say, quite demure ; 
“It shakes my frame,” says one scared drone, 
“ Yet our foundation’s sure.”’ 


WwW 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. 

The first and second items on the second 
column of page 168, previous issue, should 
have been credited to the Amer. Bee Journal 
and not to the Bee-keepers’ Review. 

w 

Mr. McNay says bee-keepers should demand 
an advance on honey sent to commission men, 
otherwise the honey will usually be put in the 
back part of the warehouse, and will be the 
last to be sold. 


ws 

In speaking of the relative qualities of hon- 
ty gathered by blacks and Italians, Mr. Ed- 
ward Bevins, of Iowa, says he does not “ ques- 
tion the fact of the better taste of the product 
of Italian bees. But that this superiority 
18 present at all times and under all circum- 
stances may well be questioned.”’ 


w 
C. P. Dadant thinks it beneficial to let bees 
fly out on warm days, to avoid constipation. 
le does not favor excessive ventilation of 
are such as results from having the bottom 
of the hive removed; says it is like sleeping 
MM & room with the window open in the winter. 





Probably ‘‘ locality ’’ will cut quite a figure in 
this matter. 
we 

In the issue for March 2 Mr. J. H. Martin 
furnishes a full description, with illustrations, 
of the California blue-gum and red-gum trees 
of that State. The blue gum (eucalyptus)-is 
called the giant honey-producer. Mr. Martin 
says he has not seen a larger tree in America 
that secretes honey. Mr. M. has known the 
blue gum to bloom continuously from Decem- 
ber till May aud June. The honey from it is 
very dark, and aromatic in flavor. The tree 
grows very fast. 

Ms Ww 

Mr. William Stolley, of Nebraska, gives a 
remarkably interesting talk on sweet clover— 
how to raise it, use it, and control its growth. 
Among many good points he makes I note the 
following : ‘‘ In Nebraska it will furnish most 
excellent bee-pasture up to the time when 
frost kills all vegetation, and sweet clover is 
the very last to succumb. For early spring 
pasturing of cattle, particularly milch cows, 
there is nothing better than sweet clover.”’ 
‘Tt runs out all noxious weeds, perfumes the 
air, and feeds the bees.’’ ‘‘A public road, 
well and evenly seeded with melilot, but the 
growth of it properly checked at the proper 
time, is a thing of great beauty, and there is 
nothing bad about it, but, instead, it furnishes 
a bee-ranch hard to beat.’? Mr. Stolley admits, 
however, that it is objectionable on original 
prairie-grass land which is to be utilized as 
hay land. It would be a good thing if the 
whole article could be printed in every agri- 
cultural paper in the country. : 

Ww 

O. O. Poppleton speaks of the insect pests 
of Cuba. It makes us doubt what the poet 
said of these tropical countries— 

= every prospect pleases, 
And naught but man is vile.” 

One of the ‘“‘ vile’’ things they have there 
is the mosquito ; but these insects are not so 
bad as in Florida, are easily scared away, and 
can be kept away at night by the use of 
screens. The flea is to be found in Cuba in 
allhisglory. Mr. P. says: ‘‘ The more we kept 
away from any place where any kind of ani- 
mal was kept, the less we were troubled with 
them.’’ Then comes the chigoe, a black flea, 
so small asto be almost invisible. ‘‘ These 
fellows burrow just under the skin, usually at 
the side of one of the toe-nails, and then pro- 
ceed to grow into a bag full of eggs. I think 
that the abdomen of the insect itself distends 
as the eggs grow in size. The first that one 
knows of their presence is a peculiar itching, 
and an examination will show what looks like 
a white fester under the skin. A novice will 
open the supposed fester, squeeze out the eggs, 
and, if wise, drop in some kerosene to kill the 
insect and such eggs as will still remain. But 
the right thing to do is to take a pin, and, by 
being very careful, separate the entire egg-sac, 
without breaking it, from the flesh.’’ Scor- 
pions are plentiful in Cuba. Empty hives are 
a favorite place for them. Mr. P. says he has 
been stung by them only once. He thinks 
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the sting is not much more severe than that of 
a bee. See Mr: Somerford’s letter in another 
column. 
wi 
AMERICAN BEE-KEEPER. 

A Pennsylvania writer says not a honey-bee 
could be seen on a field of crimson clover of 
his last year, but it was alive with bumble-bees. 

Ww 

Seven views of comb built by Carniolan 
bees are given, from the Ontario Agricultural 
College, R. F. Holtermann experimentalist. 
They are built, apparently, in brood-combs, 
L. size, and are quite as irregular in outline as 
an ordinary washing hanging on the line. 
They resemble a lot of smaller combs joined 
together ina jumbled-up mess. The editor 
thinks the average Carniolan colony would be 
ashamed of them. 

we 

In regard to nectar secretion, Fr. Greiner 
maintains, with every show of reason, that the 
same honey-plants are differently affected by 
different climates and localities. He says the 
cherry blossoms as well in York State as any- 
where, but his bees seldom if ever get any 
honey from it, while in Virginia the same kind 
of trees yield honey freely. In one of Ram- 
bler’s letters he speaks of the cherry-trees of 
Oregon as being a great place for bee-men. I 
am confident that around here they are of no 
value forhoney. Watch our Apr. 15th issue. 

Ww 

G. M. Doolittle goes over the subject of 
fruit-bloom fertilization in a very thorough 
manner. I think I have never before seen so 
much on that theme, within the same compass. 
It is a real mine of information. I have just 
read an article in a French bee-journal, how- 
ever, saying that bees have nothing to do with 
fruit-fertilization. Perhaps not, at all times, 
on the principle, as the little boy said, that 
‘* salt is what makes potatoes taste bad when 
you don’t put any on.”’ 

ws 

A fine view of the apiary of Mr. A. A. Goet- 
ting, of El Casco, Cal., is given; also a pic- 
ture of Mr. G. himself. He tried Cyprians in 
California, but had to give them up, as their 
jokes were too pointed. To get rid of a laying 
worker he tells us to ‘‘carry the hive a short 
distance from the apiary. Place upon the 
stand an empty hive, and in it put a frame of 
brood and eggsfrom a good colony. Shake all 
the bees off from the combs; replace the combs 
in the new hive on the old stand, and it is 
done.”’ 

w 

A. E. Manum continues his articles on the 
size of hives. He concludes as follows: ‘‘ In 
a locality with a honey-flow of long duration, 
and the bees run wholly for comb honey, and 
by a person who can give them close attention 
at all seasons, and also where an increase is 
desired, I would favor the smali hive. But if 
no increase is wanted, and the location gives 
but a short honey season, and the feeding is 
to be avoided, I would by all means favor the 
large hive.’”” Mr. Manum’s wide experience 
gives weight to what he says. 


GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE. 


“e HE.”’ 


BY EUGENE SECOR. 


[.Vote.—See GLEANINGS for Feb. 1, pages 80, 81] 


We hear a good deal of talk nowadays 
Concerning the sex that gathers our honey: 

One man of letters writes, and boldy says, 
That she’s a he (now, doesn’t that sounj 

funny?) ; 

That e’s the one that works, and always pays 
Our little bills when we're in need of money, 

He cites a number of poets to show 

That insects are called males, and she must go, 


He says, and maintains, that if she’s of he, 
She ought to be 7¢ according to rules 
Evolved and explained so plainly that we, 
The laity, who, though innocent fools, — 
And Zaccheus-like (so curious to see), 
May learn about ‘‘functions’’ outside of 
schools. 
But he failed to explain why the functionks 
steer 
Is known cs a ma/e every day in the year. 


Of course, it’s quite plain to most of us men 
Why too much credit should never be given 
To female importance ; if it’s she, why, then, 
As sure as the stars adorn the blue heaven, 
The woman will claim again and again 
That she’s the factotum, and not merely 
leaven. 
It will never do to have it get out 
That females are workers and bring thing 
about. 


When Nature exhibits some wonderful feat 
Performed by what we style the weaker se, 
Tis lucky to have an old bach to cheat 
The dear woman out of th’ possible reflex 
By fooling the same in poetry sweet, 
By argument too, and logic complex. 
The masculine gender’s the best every time, 
Because it is found guzte often in rhyme. 


Of all the wild fads now running round loo, 
The effort to make our speech very plain 
Is faddest of all. A gander’s a goose ; 
But why admit that? it’s simply insane— 
’*Tis running our necks in a feminine noos®, 
So gander’s the word that ought to remait 
Because, don’t you see? some women will s4, 
‘* A goose ain’t a gander, by a long way.” 


From this time on, then, 7 ought to be he 
Whenever we speak of the miscalled neuté 
Let’s keep the old ruts, and not bend the kat 
To modern improvements, though it dé 
seem cuter. 
Young folks are too smart in this land of t# 
free, 
And get too far from the time-honored tut 
Let’s teach this doctrine wherever we call: 
The old-time angel was always a man. 
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HE OR SHE. 


Its Use in Different Languages. 


BY F. GREINER. 


It has been the custom of all the English- 
speaking people to give the worker-bee the 
masculine pronoun fe, I am not very certain 
that there has been any particular reason for 
this. No language, that I have gotten a slight 
inkling of, seems to be very consistent in con- 
ceding any particular gender to the things of 
this earth. How, for instance, may we ac- 
cunt for using the masculine pronoun he 
when speaking of the sun, but the feminine, 
she, when speaking of the moon, especially 
when considering that the German has it 
right the opposite, while the other languages, 
again, like Latin, French, and Greek, have it 
the same as the English? 

How can we account for it, that in the Ger- 
man we give the drone the pronoun she, but 
notsoin the English? to the worker-bee the 
feminine she, yet not so in the English? 
Nearly all of us remember when the queen 
used to be called ‘‘ king ;’? among the Ger- 
mans, Koenig [king], and Wezser (2) [leader], 
with, of course, the masculine gender. This 
older usage, though, has substantially gone 
out of practice in a measure, so to speak, as 


| the people have gained in knowledge. 


The explanation of why there are so many 
inconsistencies in our languages lies, it seems 
tome, right here. Languages were made up 
greatly by ignorant, uneducated people. Lan- 
guage was first, then education. Can it then 
he wondered at that so many of these incon- 
sistencies crept in — inconsistencies that now 
cause the student so much hard study? It 
seems to me that it is only a move in the 
right direction when we now try to rectify 
some of the greatest inconsistencies and blun- 
ders, wherever it may be done without much 
inconvenience. 

I certainly was greatly pleased when the 
editor of GLEANINGS first started the reform 
in our bee-literature by giving the worker the 
feminine gender, to which it is rightfully en- 
titled. As a German I had been used to styl- 
ing the worker as she, as mentioned before, 
andI could not become reconciled to giving 
itthe masculine pronoun fe when learning the 
Euglish language. 

Mr. Hasty, in the December Bee-keepers’ 
Review, expresses his opinion in this matter. 
He thinks the effort in behalf of this reform is 
born by a spirit of conceit, we thinking of 
ourselves as possessing greater knowledge 
than the laity ; and it is not impossible that 
this may be true. 

Further on Mr. Hasty tries to represent the 
worker from the ‘‘ absolute-fact st andpoint,”’ 
and says the worker-bee is anatomically a 
female, but functionally a neuter, and should 
Properly carry the pronoun Zé, etc. I grant 
that the mission of the worker has thus been 
described, and is looked upon by almost all, 
ag the scientists. But what are the facis in 
the case? What are the functions of the 
worker? A worker may lay eggs which may 


produce bees (male). Workers in a body 
may, by a sort of incubation, hatch eggs. 
Workers may secrete milk, so to speak, and 
are able to (one might say) suckle the young. 
The workers do not only secrete the milk, but 
milk themselves for the benefit of the young, 
if I may be allowed to express the process in 
these words. These are the most prominent 
faculties the workers possess. 

No doubt Mr. Hasty considers the queen a 
perfect female. Indeed, the queen has become 
the proud owner of this distinguished title, 
‘* perfect female of the hive;’’ but is she justi- 
fied in holding it? What qualities do we gen- 
erally look for in a perfect female? Mr. 
Hasty is growing up a young bovine, a heifer 
calf, by the name of Dinah. The mother cow 
did not only give birth to this calf, but she 
provides for it proper food, and suckles it. 
So the here well-defined characteristics of this 
perfect female cow are, 1, to give birth; 2, to 
furnish food by secretion. The queen can 
well perform the first of the two; but further 
she can do nothing to keep her race from 
becoming extinct ; the worker must come to 
the rescue; the worker performs the other 
half of the work of the true female. If I am 
not very much mistaken, then the worker has 
a right tothe name ‘‘female,’’ perhaps fully 
as much as the queen; but, as it appears, 
neither one is a perfect female; the two to- 
gether make the ring complete ; and since the 
one carries the pronoun se undisputedly, the 
other might as well. When the time comes 
that the relative missions of queen and worker 
are not only fully understood, but to each the 
credit given that to each belongs, then we 
shall hear no more of the queen being the 
only perfectly developed female, and. the 
worker being neuter, but each will be address- 
ed as it properly should — Mrs. Queen and 
Mrs. Worker. 

Naples, N. Y., Jan. 3. 





HE, SHE, OR IT. 
A Little Advice to the Editor. 


They are having a good deal of discussion in 
GLEANINGS about the proper pronoun to use 
in connection with a worker-bee, and the 
editor says ina note that he has asSociated 
with Ae smartness and wickedness, and with 
she softness and goodness. Here is just where 
the trouble lies. Man, the male, has always 
egotistically assumed that 4e was the superior 
of the rest of creation, women included, and 
the world has been run with the he, he idea 
uppermost, until Ze has left she out of almost 
every thing. This was especially true in Bible 
times. Did it ever occur to these male egotists 
that it is the female germ which is first in the 
order of creation? In nature it is the male 
cell that parcs with its individuality when a 
new being is introduced into this time world. 
Whatever custom and tradition may say, 
‘man is born of woman,”’’ according to nature, 
and this places woman first. Man smarter 
than a woman? Not much! We have seen 
women who could peel the bark off a hickory 
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the sting is not much more severe than that of 
a bee. See Mr: Somerford’s letter in another 
column. 
wi 
AMERICAN BEE-KEEPER. 


A Pennsylvania writer says not a honey-bee 
could be seen on a field of crimson clover of 
his last year, but it was alive with bumble-bees. 


Ww 
Seven views of comb built by Carniolan 
bees are given, from the Ontario Agricultural 
College, R. F. Holtermann experimentalist. 
They are built, apparently, in brood-combs, 
L. size, and are quite as irregular in outline as 
an ordinary washing hanging on the line. 
They resemble a lot of smaller combs joined 
together ina jumbled-up mess. The editor 
thinks the average Carniolan colony would be 
ashamed of them. 
w 
In regard to nectar secretion, Fr. Greiner 
maintains, with every show of reason, that the 
same honey-plants are differently affected by 
different climates and localities. He says the 
cherry blossoms as well in York State as any- 
where, but his bees seldom if ever get any 
honey from it, while in Virginia the same kind 
of trees yield honey freely. In one of Ram- 
bler’s letters he speaks of the cherry-trees of 
Oregon as being a great place for bee-men. I 
am confident that around here they are of no 
value forhoney. Watch our Apr. 15th issue. 
w 
G. M. Doolittle goes over the subject of 
fruit-bloom fertilization in a very thorough 
manner. I think I have never before seen so 
much on that theme, within the same compass. 
It is a real mine of information. I have just 
read an article in a French bee-journal, how- 
ever, saying that bees have nothing to do with 
fruit-fertilization. Perhaps not, at all times, 
on the principle, as the little boy said, that 
‘salt is what makes potatoes taste bad when 
you don’t put any on.”’ 
Ww 
A fine view of the apiary of Mr. A. A. Goet- 
ting, of E1 Casco, Cal., is given; also a pic- 
ture of Mr. G. himself. He tried Cyprians in 
California, but had to give them up, as their 
jokes were too pointed. To get rid of a laying 
worker he tells us to ‘‘carry the hive a short 
distance from the apiary. Place upon the 
stand an empty hive, and in it put a frame of 
brood and eggs from a good colony. Shake all 
the bees off from the combs; replace the combs 
in the new hive on the old stand, and it is 
done.”’ 
Ww 
A. E. Manum continues his articles on the 
size of hives. He concludes as follows: ‘‘ In 
a locality with a honey-flow of long duration, 
and the bees run wholly for comb honey, and 
by a person who can give them close attention 
at all seasons, and also where an increase is 
desired, I would favor the small hive. But if 
no increase is wanted, and the location gives 
but a short honey season, and the feeding is 
to be avoided, I would by all means favor the 
large hive.’’ Mr. Manum’s wide experience 
gives weight to what he says. 
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“ce HE.”’ 


BY EUGENE SECOR. 





[Vote.—See GLEANINGS for Feb. 1, pages 80, 81,] 


We hear a good deal of talk nowadays 
Concerning the sex that gathers our honey; 

One man of letters writes, and boldy says, 
That she’s a he (now, doesn’t that sound 

funny?) ; 

That he’s the one that works, and always pays 
Our little bills when we're in need of money, 

He cites a number of poets to show 

That insects are called males, and she must g0. 


He says, and maintains, that if she’s /o/ he, 
She ought to be 7/ according to rules 
Evolved and explained so plainly that we, 
The laity, who, though innocent fools, ~ 
And Zaccheus-like (so curious to see), 
May learn about ‘functions’ outside of 
schools. 
But he failed to explain why the functionkss 
steer 
Is known cs a male every day in the year. 


Of course, it’s quite plain to most of us men 
Why too much credit should never be given 
To female importance ; if it’s she, why, then, 
As sure as the stars adorn the blue heaven, 
The woman will claim again and again 
That she’s the factotum, and not merely 
leaven. 
It will never do to have it get out 
That females are workers and bring things 
about. 


When Nature exhibits some wonderful feat 
Performed by what we style the weaker sex, 
Tis lucky to have an old bach to cheat 
The dear woman out of th’ possible reflex 
By fooling the same in poetry sweet, 
By argument too, and logic complex. 
The masculine gender’s the best every time, 
Because it is found quite often in rhyme. 


Of all the wild fads now running round loose, 
The effort to make our speech very plain 
Is faddest of all. A gander’s a goose ; 
But why admit that? it’s simply insane— 
’Tis running our necks in a feminine noose, 
So gander’s the word that ought to remain, 
Because, don’t you see? some women will say, 
‘* A goose ain’t a gander, by a long way.” 


From this time on, then, 7/ ought to be he 
Whenever we speak of the miscalled neuter. 
Let’s keep the old ruts, and not bend the knee 
To modern improvements, though it does 
seem cuter. 
Young folks are too smart in this land of the 
free, 
And get too far from the time-honored tutor. 
Let’s teach this doctrine wherever we can: 
The old-time angel was always a man. 
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HE OR SHE. 


Its Use in Different Languages. 





BY F. GREINER. 





It has been the custom of all the English- 
speaking people to give the worker-bee the 
masculine pronoun #e. Iam not very certain 
that there has been any particular reason for 
this. No language, that I have gotten a slight 
inkling of, seems to be very consistent in con- 
ceding any particular gender to the things of 
this earth. How, for instance, may we ac- 
cunt for using the masculine pronoun he 
when speaking of the sun, but the feminine, 
she, when speaking of the moon, especially 
when considering that the German has it 
right the opposite, while the other languages, 
again, like Latin, French, and Greek, have it 
the same as the English ? 

How can we account for it, that in the Ger- 
man we give the drone the pronoun she, but 
not so in the English? to the worker-bee the 
feminine she, yet not so in the English? 
Nearly all of us remember when the queen 
used to be called ‘‘king ;’’ among the Ger- 
mans, Koenig [king], and Weiser (2) [leader], 
with, of course, the masculine gender. This 
older usage, though, has substantially gone 
out of practice in a measure, so to speak, as 
the people have gained in knowledge. 

The explanation of why there are so many 
inconsistencies in our languages lies, it seems 
tome, right here. Languages were made up 
greatly by ignorant, uneducated people. Lan- 
xuage was first, then education. Can it then 
he wondered at that so many of these incon- 
sistencies crept in —inconsistencies that now 
cause the student so much hard study? It 
seems to me that it is only a move in the 
right direction when we now try to rectify 
some of the greatest inconsistencies and blun- 
ders, wherever it may be done without much 
inconvenience. 

I certainly was greatly pleased when the 
editor of GLEANINGS first started the reform 
in our bee-literature by giving the worker the 
feminine gender, to which it is rightfully en- 
tiled. As a German I had been used to styl- 
ing the worker as she, as mentioned before, 
andI could not become reconciled to giving 
itthe masculine pronoun /e when learning the 
English language. 

Mr. Hasty, in the December Bee-keepers’ 
Review, expresses his opinion in this matter. 
He thinks the effort in behalf of this reform is 

tm by a spirit of conceit, we thinking of 
ourselves as possessing greater knowledge 
than the laity; and it is not impossible that 
this may be true. 

Further on Mr. Hasty tries to represent the 
worker from the ‘‘absolute-fact standpoint,” 
and says the worker-bee is anatomically a 
female, but functionally a neuter, and should 
Properly carry the pronoun 7/, etc. I grant 
that the mission of the worker has thus been 
described, and is looked upon by almost all, 
a the scientists. But what are the facis in 

€ case? What are the functions of the 
worker? A worker may lay eggs which may 





produce bees (male). Workers in a body 
may, by a sort of incubation, hatch eggs. 
Workers may secrete milk, so to speak, and 
are able to (one might say) suckle the young. 
The workers do not only secrete the milk, but 
milk themselves for the benefit of the young, 
if I may be allowed to express the process in 
these words. These are the most prominent 
faculties the workers possess. 

No doubt Mr. Hasty considers the queen a 
perfect female. Indeed, the queen has become 
the proud owner of this distinguished title, 
‘‘ perfect female of the hive;’’ but is she justi- 
fied in holding it? What qualities do we gen- 
erally look for in a perfect female? Mr. 
Hasty is growing up a young bovine, a heifer 
calf, by the name of Dinah. The mother cow 
did not only give birth to this calf, but she 
provides for it proper food, and suckles it. 
So the here well-defined characteristics of this 
perfect female cow are, 1, to give birth; 2, to 
furnish food by secretion. The queen can 
well perform the first of the two; but further 
she can do nothing to keep her race from 
becoming extinct; the worker must come to 
the rescue; the worker performs the other 
half of the work of the true female. If Iam 
not very much mistaken, then the worker has 
aright tothe name ‘‘female,’’ perhaps fully 
as much as the queen; but, as it appears, 
neither one is a perfect female; the two to- 
gether make the ring complete ; and since the 
one carries the pronoun se undisputedly, the 
other might as well. When the time comes 
that the relative missions of queen and worker 
are not only fully understood, but to each the 
credit given that to each belongs, then we 
shall hear no more of the queen being the 
only perfectly developed female, and. the 
worker being neuter, but each will be address- 
ed as it properly should — Mrs. Queen and 
Mrs. Worker. 

Naples, N. Y., Jan. 3. 





HE, SHE, OR IT. 
A Little Advice to the Editor. 





They are having a good deal of discussion in 
GLEANINGS about the proper pronoun to use 
in connection with a worker-bee, and the 
editor says ina note that he has associated 
with Ae smartness and wickedness, and with 
she softness and goodness. Here is just where 
the trouble lies. Man, the male, has always 
egotistically assumed that 4e was the superior 
of the rest of creation, women included, and 
the world has been run with the he, he idea 
uppermost, until 4e has left she out of almost 
every thing. This was especially true in Bible 
times. Did it ever occur to these male egotists 
that it is the female germ which is first in the 
order of creation? In nature itis the male 
cell that paris with its individuality when a 
new being is introduced into this time world. 
Whatever custom and tradition may say, 
‘‘man is born of woman,”’ according to nature, 
and this places woman first. Man smarter 
than a woman? Not much! We have seen 
women who could peel the bark off a hickory 
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sapling, the equal of any male gender. Better 
continue to say she, young ‘man, when you 
speak of a worker-bee; this is the age of 
‘‘woman’s rights,’? and you may wish you 
had if you do not. She is not so ‘‘soft and 
good”’ as she might be when you get her 
aroused; for illustration, a she, zt, or him, 
which shall I say ?—bee, a neuter, if you please. 
—The Modern Farmer and Bee-kecper, by E. 
T. Abbott. 


++ © 096 0GOCOO +) 
TRAVEL-STAIN. 


The Whole Question Reviewed and Restated; Get- 
ting the Game Holed, and then Digging it Out; 
a Valuable Article. 


BY J. E. CRANE. 








In GLEANINGS for Feb. 1 Dr. Miller says, 
‘*J. E. Crane's article, page 42, is entirely 
correct; but it only shifts the question one 
step farther back —is the black carried up 
from the brood-nest into the super caused by 
travel-stain, or what is it?’’ to which the 
editor adds, ‘‘I do not believe we can tell 
where the black does come from — perhaps 
sometimes from out of the hives; but I sup- 
pose that, in the majority of cases, it is chunks 
of propolis.”’ 

Now, then, let us see if we have got our 
game ‘‘holed,’’ as the hunters say, before we 
proceed to digit out. But first let us takea 
short lesson in colors. 

I suppose we are all familiar with what is 
said of the diamond and lampblack—both the 
same chemically, yet one the purest white 
while the other is the purest black. Whence 
the difference? Just a little different arrange- 
ment of particles, we are told. 

Take another illustration. The egg from 
which a honey-bee is hatched looks like a 
minute elongated pearl. With the heat of the 
hive it soon hatches, and is fed by nurse-bees 
a white substance like milk, and in a few days 
it becomes a large larva nearly white, when it 
is sealed up; and in a few days more, if we 
remove the cappings, we shall find a nearly 
mature bee almost as white as snow. AA little 
later it may emerge from the cell as gray in 
color, and, after a few flights, its body is 
black, softened by a light-colored fuzz or 
numerous short hairs. Where did it get its 
color? Is it travel-stain? I think not. 

I have introduced these illustrations to show 
how slight a change is required to change 
color, but hardly need them to prove the origin 
of the so-called ‘‘travel-stain,’’ for the color 
is not black, but rather a reddish brown, or 
cinnamon, and evidently comes from some 
substance or substances of the same or similar 
color. 

There are three or four sources from which 
it is derived, and it may be, in exceptional 
instances, more; viz., pollen, propolis, cocoons 
of young bees, and all of these mixed. 

Pollen varies in color with the flowers from 
which it is gathered. It is often nearly white, 
and again alight yellow or dark yellow, or 
orange or pink, or red or brown, or it may be 
some shade of green. 
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What is propolis? I look in my Standard 
Dictionary and find that it is ‘ bee-glne,” 
Good! Some of us have been aware of that 
forsome time. But what is bee-glue? It may 
be one of a dozen different things, or all com. 
bined, which the bees gather to stop up cracks 
and crevices, or smear or coat the inside of 
their hives, daub the inside of sections, or 
even the surplus combs or the brood-combs, 
or even for capping. This very afternoon a 
neighbor brought me some section honey to 
show me, and wondered if I could tell him 
what it was that made his combs look so col- 
ored, while the honey was white. I told him 
the combs were built late in the season, and 
propolis used in capping. 

‘Yes,’ he said, ‘‘they were built late;” 
and when I gave him a glass to look through 
he could see nothing but propolis to discol(r 
his combs. 

I believe all the coniferous trees furnish 
propolis in varying quantities and quality. | 
have found of late the butternut furnishes a 
good deat of a dark brown color. The north. 
ern poplars have long been noted for the pro- 
duction of this substance; but there is one 
variety, Populus balsamifera, that is the abom- 
ination of bee-keepers, so abundantly does it 
produce bee-glue. But bees gather it also 
from old bee-hives, or from slumgum that 
some careless neighbor has thrown out, or it 
may be from that thrown out of some hive by 
the bees, or perhaps they may get a full sup- 
ply from the newly grafted orchard of my 
neighbor across the way, and be grafting wax 
with a little dirt. Now I believe we have 
ample evidence that our game is in its hole. 
Let us see if we can dig it out. 

If we take a new colony with new combs we 
shall find the combs a pure white. The first 
intimation of coior is in some cells rc 
filled with pollen. Later we shall find that 
every cell from which a young bee has emerg- 
ed has lost its snowy whiteness. Indeed, we 
can tell every cell used for this purpose if 
even only one bee has hatched in it. The 
brown cocoon is left, and gives its color. 
Every succeeding bee that comes out leaves 
the cell darker until, in old combs, they look 
almost black. 

But there are other processes going on that 
change slowly, perhaps, but surely, the color 
of the comb. Every cell in which pollen has 
been stored is likely to be changed in color, 
not the same as where brood was reared, but 
changed. The whiteness of virgin wax 3 
gone, and in the place of it a dull yellow or 
brown. As honey becomes scarce the latter 
part of the season, and the bees cease to make 
wax, they will gather propolis and stick tt 
about the mouth of cells, and perhaps give 
the lower edge of the comb a good coating of 
it also. 

The following winter the bees gnaw down 
the combs more or less, and in spring guaW 
out cells of pollen that may be coated with 
mold, or some of the combs that may also be 
colored with mold. 

If the colony is strong, these chippings 4 
picked up, mixed more or less, and ust 
again to build comb or cap brood, and thes 
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processes gO On year after year, producing 
accumulations after a time that are a surprise 
when one attempts to ‘‘ make beeswax,”’ and 
finds but little more wax, or at least is unable 
to separate little more, than he would from a 
wasp’s nest, but in its place slumgum. 

Now, that bees are capable of shifting these 
accumulations, or a part of them, with more 
or less wax from one part of the hive to an- 
other, or from the brood-chamber to the super, 
is evident if we take a comb from a populous 
hive with old combs, in spring, while honey 
isscarce, and replace with an empty frame. 
We shall soon have a new comb in the place 
of the one removed; but how different from 
one made of virgin wax! In color we are at 
once reminded of ‘‘ travel-stain,’’ for the color 
is almost identical with that of the so-called 
travel-stain in boxes of surplus honey. It 
would be absurd to say that the bees had’ built 
this comb out of travel-stain, or even to sup- 
pose that they had built it of virgin wax, and 
changed its color so quickly by traveling over 
it, for the whole character and texture are 
different. 

It seems evident that both pollen and pro- 

polis have become mixed with the wax and 
cocoons of old combs in a way to give them 
their dark color; and when wax is scarce they 
will be thinned down, and the extra used 
either in building new comb in the brood- 
chamber or when mingled with new wax used 
for finishing new combs in surplus boxes. 
Of course this is not always the case, for the 
color of the cappings may come from propolis 
alone, or, as is sometimes the case, from 
freshly gathered pollen. 
_ It is not surprising that some should think 
it may come from the clustering of young bees 
on new comb, as suggested by Mr. Comeau, 
of Henryville, Quebec, as combs are likely 
to be stained most when young bees are 
hatching rapidly while but few larve are 
being sealed up; but this theory is contradict- 
ed by the fact that we often find our combs 
colored as fast as sealed —in fact, sealed with 
colored wax. 

And now to recapitulate, I believe it may 
be safely stated : 

1, That stained combs come sometimes, 
though rarely in this section, from pollen car- 
tied into the hives on the bodies of bees, which 
for some reason they have not made into pel- 
lets, as may be proved by examining the pollen 
and the stained combs. 

2. By the use of freshly gathered propolis, 
or of minute particles of propolis gathered 
from the body of the hive or elsewhere, and 
mingled with cappings, and is very common, 
as may be proved by examining the cappings 
through a glass, or melting up a large quanti- 
ty and observing the propolis that will separate. 

3, The most frequent cause, perhaps, in 
this section, is the use, in capping of surplus 
combs, of impure wax from the brood-cham- 
ber, caused by the mingling with it of pro- 
Polis, pollen, the cocoons of young bees, and, 
under some circumstances, it may be the 
€xcrements of worms or bees, or moldy combs, 
and often used first in the capping of brood, 
and, later, in the super. 





[As this article is quite in line with the in- 
vestigations of Cheshire, and quite agrees with 
some of the experiments of some. of our best 
men, I think we may safely set it down that 
most of the propositions above elucidated are 
fairly well proven.—ED. ] 


Its Drawbacks, Troubles, and Privations; Fevers; 
Wax-moth ; Fleas; Reptiles, etc.; a Very 
Interesting and Readable Article. 


e BY W. W. SOMERFORD. 


‘* As I am anxious to learn all about Cuba in 
the way of honey-production”’ is a fair sam- 
ple of the letters that are dropping in from 
prominent bee-men. I now have two before 
me from Mr. F. Danzenbaker, of hive fame, 
and also 20 winters’ experience in Florida, 
with bees and oranges ; and for a practical 
questioner he minutely fills the bill, and es- 
pecially asks for ‘‘drawbacks,’’ troubles, and 
‘* privations.”’ 

1. Is there danger from banditti ? 

There is not at present any danger from 
banditti, and never has been, except for the 
very rich man ; and as bee-keepers don’t class 
that way down in my country, I think a per- 
son can, as a general rule, if he chooses, sleep 
with his doors and windows open, except dur- 
ing the rainy season; then it’s best to keep 
them shut, to keep out dampness, the chief 
cause of sickness in Cuba, and the only draw- 
back to the bees to keep them from booming 
the year round. The rainy season, though, 
lasts generally three months, and rain, some 
vaw, does not skip a day, during the 90 
days. Then the bee-keeper has his patience 
tried, for some of his bees won’t work in 
the rain, especially if black; and if he does 
not feed starvation is the result, though I 
have never yet seen or heard of a hive of 
Italians starving in Cuba during the rainiest 
times—times when it rained so much and so 
incessantly that every thing was soaked with 
dampness, so that bound books, even, were 
coated over with green mold in a non-leaky 
house, while grass grew green and tassled on 
top of the house. . 

2. Malaria, fevers, etc. 

Cuba is not a malarious country. Moss 
does not even grow there on trees, as it does 
here south with us; and the verdict of the 
American population who have remained in 
Cuba for years is that it is healthy. It can 
not be otherwise, swept as it is by sea breezes 
almost continually, being so narrow. 

3. Wax-moths, etc. 

They are plentiful the year round, but they 
give the modern bee-keeper no more trouble 
in Cuba than here south, except in comb 
honey, and that should be shipped north be- 
fore March, as the crop is harvested by that 
time. ‘The moths come in November, Decem- 
ber, January, and February, December and 
January being the best months for honey. 

4. How is honey kept from getting thin? 

The extracted honey is nearly always sold 
in February or March, before rain sets in. 
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5. What kind of poisonous reptiles lurk 
around the apiary ? 

No reptiles in Cuba that are poisonous 
that I know of, except water-moccasins; but 
they lurk only around ponds, or in the creeks, 
so they never bother in an apiary. 

6. Are fleas bad ? 

I never saw the like anywhere—thousands 
of them. I have known natives to sleep en- 
tirely nude, to keep from carrying fleas to 
bed with them. 

7. How many kinds of fleas? 

Only one kind—the numerous kind. 

8. Can they be escaped ? 

I have tried, and seen others try to escape 
them. Ihave even tried diluted phenol or 
carbolic acid, but to no avail. They wouldn’t 
stay off a fellow. 

9. Any ticks, chigoes (jiggers), or bedbugs? 

No ticks, no bedbugs—no beds for them to 
stay in; cots are in common use in place of 
beds; but jiggers are numerous in some places 
—the kind that burrow into one’s feet around 
the toe-nails, and cripple them up, especially 
when socks are not worn (native style), or 
‘*sockless Jerry’ style; no red bugs of the 
southern type, that crawl all over a fellow 
and set him afire. 

10. How about sand-flies and gnats? 

We don’t have sand-flies in Cuba—no sand 
on the island; but gnats are innumerable. 

11. Do mosquito-bats or dragon-flies prey 
on the bees in Cuba? They ruin them at Mi- 
ami, Fla., and no way to avoid them. 

There can not be any in Cuba, as I have 
never known them to do any damage to bees, 
nor have I ever heard any complaint of them; 
and as I knew of a bee-keeper in Cuba in- 
creasing from 25 to 500 in one season I pre- 
sume bees are not at all preyed upon by in- 
sects other than ants. Little black ants are 
very numerous at times, especially during the 
rainy season, and often cause weak colonies 
or nuclei to swarm out, as at that time they 
are easily discouraged, and often come out, 
leaving brood in as many as three frames, and 
well supplied with honey. 

I see an article on page 124, Feb. 15th 
GLEANINGS, saying that Japanese bees work 
in the rain, and it might be that they are the 
bees for Cuba, especially during the rainy sea- 
son. I should like to try them, anyway; for 
with blacks or Italians it is almost absolutely 
necessary to have sheds for the bees in order 
to carry them nicely through the wet months. 
Dr. Vieta, of Cienfuegos, Fred Somerford, 
and Fred Craycraft, of Havana Province, 
three of the most experienced bee-men in 
Cuba, say that sheds more than pay for them- 
selves; besides, oh how delightful it is han- 
dling bees under sheds, no matter if it is rain- 
ing three times a day for three months ata 
time! Ifa chap keeps dry he will feel all 
right, and sheds made with pole framing, and 
covered with palm leaves, last for five or ten 
years; besides, they are very cheap. 

12. Do grapes grow well in Cuba? 

ee a and figs do splendidly—seem to be 
entirely at home in Cuba; and oranges—oh 
my! how they grow without even a particle 
of fertilizing! and vegetables such as onions, 
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cabbage, tomatoes, and turnips, astonish one 
in the way of attaining size without the gj 
being fertilized a particle. But the com 
honey from Cuba will in the future be the gs. 
tonishing feature to the bee-keeper is my pre. 
diction. 

Navasota, Texas, Feb. 23. 


[So Cuba, then, is not a malaria-infeste 
country, as we had been led to believe, fron 
the fact that so many of our soldiers sickened 
and died there; but the fact that some of the 
best of Uncle Sam’s men died of fevers iy 
northern camps of the United States goes to 
show that Cuba ought not to be misjudged by 
the experience of the army. The Queen «j 
the Antilles perhaps, then, is not nearly asbai 
as the headings above would seem to indicate, 

As this article has proved to be so interes- 
ing and valuable, I hope friend Danzenbaker 
will fire another set of questions at Mr. Son. 
erford. We are all anxious to know about 
that bee country that may some day be aseii- 
ous competitor to the bee-keeping interests of 
the United States. I suspect that most of us 
do not want to believe that Cuban honey can 
compete with American. But if it can, the 
sooner we kvow it the better for us.—Ep.] 
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BEE-KEEPING IN CUBA. 


A New Field for the American Bee-keeper. 


BY A. W. OSBURN’S SON. 


It is but natural that all eyes should he 
turned toward the recent fields of conquest, 
We are all on the alert for an opportunity to 
swell our pocket-books. Cuba is known tok 
a great honey-producing country, from our 
large reports in former years; hence the u- 
usually large inquiry at present on the subject. 
No doubt the bee-keeping world bas offer 
wondered where the writer of former days, 4. 
W. Osburn, had gone to. He has been called 
home by the Master, leaving a son and daugh- 
ter to mourn his loss. Out of deference toa 
indulgent father we have been living a very 
secluded life for the last two years; but as time 
heals, in a measure, the deepest wounds, sot 
is healing ours slowly, and probably the be 
world from now on will read from time t 
time sketches from the same old pen, but used 
by a much less gifted hand. 

The American people are subject to whit 
we might call ‘‘ambitious finers.’’ Moreover, 
it is of a peculiar kind that is very contagious 
Some absent-minded one sniffs the air, thet 
runs and tells his neighbor that he has smell 
ed gold, and knows where it is to be fount 
Then his neighbor tells his wife, and that ® 
all that is necessary. Within twenty-four 
hours the whole neighborhood knows it 
is packing up ready to start for the new eldor 
ado. The recent Klondike stampede affords 
good example of what I refer to. Thousant! 
have starved to death, thousands more hart 
gone down to a premature grave, and rest up 
on the fleecy bosom of some far-off and 
known Klondike mountain. So, to avoid at) 
thing of this kind, let the wise man 
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twice before he leaps across the stream and 
finds himself in a strange land which the dev- 
astating hand of war has tried to destroy; 
but the experienced resident knows that fire 
can go only surface deep. Soitis with a view 
to shielding the bee-men, or at least those of 
them who expect to go to Cuba and pick up 
gold, that I have decided to write a little on 
the subject, hoping that, after they have read 
what I have to say on the subject, they will 
be able to decide which is best, for I shall set 
forth things just as they are, and not write 
for deception in order to further my interests. 

First of all, the question is asked, Is there 
any money to be made by keeping bees in 
Cuba? I reply, yes, most assuredly there is— 
more, in fact, than in any other country I 
know of. Then, again, a thoughtless tel- 
low asks, ‘‘Is it much work to manage bees 
there? I shouldn’t think it would be, for you 
have no wintering to bother with.’’ Well, I 
suppose he knows how many days there are in 
ayear. If so, he knows just how many days’ 
work he has got todo in a year in order to 
raisea crop of honey in Cuba. To all those 
who have the foolish idea in their heads that 
they can come to Cuba, and from 75 or 100 
colonies take honey enough in a season or two 
to make them rich, I would say, drop that 
idea at once, and stay at home, for such will 
only be doomed to disappointment. 

There is money to be made by raising hon- 
ey here ; but remember there is never a rose 
without a thorn. The larger the crop you 
raise, the more work you have. There is no 
season of rest for the bee-keeper in Cuba. 
The tropical sun shines and the flowers bloom 
the year round. Commencing with the first 
of March you have your young queens to 
raise as soon and as fast as you can. If your 
apiary contains 500 or 600 colonies, you have 
to raise 125 or 150 queens, get them to laying, 
and built up as soon as possible. By the first 
of May swarming is in full blast, and you will 
have no time to take a nap between swarms. 
Then between the first of May and the first of 
September the busy little moth will furnish 
you with ample employment, digging him 
loose from the corners of the hive and comb 
from Sept. 1 till Nov. 1, or sometimes the 
lth. Feeding and preparing for the harvest 
wil keep you on the jump till the first of 
April. Then you have got to step around as 
ifyou had coals of fire in your shoe; for when 
the weather is warm, and your 500 or 600 col- 
ones get limbered up, if they arein ordinarily 
good trim they will bring honey in at the rate 
of from 2500 to 3000 lbs. a day; and if two 
men are going to handle this amount of hon- 
ey every day for a month at a time they have 
got to get a move on them, and have a good 
eon, especially if they throw it out by 

and, 

So the stranger can see by these few notes 
that there is no fun atteched to bee-keeping 
in Cuba unless it is when he is making $125 a 
day as we did se veral times. 

Inmy next letter I will describe some of 
» “le many drawbacks in Cuba; how to pro- 

teed to establish one of these large apiaries, 
and about what to expect the first year. 
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LATEST DEVELOPMENTS IN WEED 
FOUNDATION. 


The R. L. Taylor Experiments ; Wax in the Walls 
and Not in the Base, a Desideratum. 


BY E. B. WEED. 


In the years 1893-'94 Hon. R. L. Taylor 
made some very interesting experiments with 
foundation, and published the results in the 
Review of December, 1893, and September 
and October, 1894. His object was to com- 
pare presscd (or Given) foundation, with a 
thin base and heavy wall, with the various 
other kinds then on the market. 

The first year his experiments were conduct- 
ed with sections of ordinary width; and al- 
though he found that the bees preferred some 
kinds of foundation to others, he also found 
that, after the preferred kinds had been drawn 
to about the thickness of a brood-comb, the 
bees then turned to the less acceptable foun- 
dation, and completed the sections filled with 
it about as soon as the others. 

Mr. Taylor very ingeniously reasoned that 
if, in the next year’s tests, he would use nar- 
rower sections, more decided results would be 
obtained, as the sections built on the preferred 
foundation would be better filled, and weigh 
more; so for his tests for 1894 he used sections 
measuring nine to the foot. This time the re- 
sults obtained seemed quite decisive. In 
nearly every instance the Given foundation, 
weighing about 10 feet to the pound, with 
most of the wax in the walls, produced much 
heavier sections. For instance, tested with 
the Van Deusen, 14} feet to the pound, an 
equal number of sections weighed 15% lbs. as 
against 9% lbs. from the Van Deusen. 

Mr. Taylor’s conclusion was, ‘‘ Heavy foun- 
dation has a decided advantage over light.’ 
He also made very careful measurements of 
the base of the combs built upon the different 
foundations, and found that, where the 10-ft. 
Given foundation had very thin bases, the base 
of the comb built from it was, in many in- 
stances, even lighter than natural comb, and 
very much lighter than any of the seven other 
kinds tested with it.* The cuts are reproduc- 
tions of cross-sections of foundation, weigh- 
ing respectively as many feet to the pound as 
the numbers indicate. 

Figs. 5, 7, and 12 were made upon the same 
plates, with different thicknesses of sheeted 


wax. Of course, No. 5 required a heavy pres- 
sure to form it, while Nos. 7 and 12 required 
much less; and if there is any virtue in press- 


* See table on p. 295, Bee-keepers’ Review for 1894. 
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ing wax lightly they should possess an advan- 
tage. 


Fig. 6 is foundation from the same plates, 
6 feet to the pound, and drawn out by the bees 
in January of this year. 


The cut does not represent the walls fairly, 
as they areas light as any [ have ever measur- 


Fig. 10 is a poor illustration of the founda- 
tion we are now manufacturing. 

Figs. 11 and 13 are regular light and extra 
light section, from The A. I. Root Co.’s stock. 


Ido not anticipate that, under a// circum- 
stances, this new foundation will give better 
results than the old style; but I am confident 
that it generally will. 

To sum the whole matter up, if the founda- 
tion generally in use is perfect, and leaves ab- 
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solutely nothing to be desired, then the ney 
product and machine have no excuse for being. 
On the other hand, if the ideal foundation js 
not yet upon the market, we now have a means 
of producing it ; and no-wall foundation 20 fee 
to the pound, or a deep-cell foundation of any 


desired weight, are alike practicable I don't 
know ‘‘for sure’’ just what shape the idea 
foundation will take; but when we agree on 
that point there is no question that it can be 
made. 


[I will explain that the plates above repre. 
sent cross-sectional views taken from some of 
the latest samples of foundation made by 
Weed’s new method, and from samples of 
ordina’'y foundation on the market. It would 
be impossible to cut cross-sections of wax 
without marring the edges. To prevent this, 
each piece is imbedded in plaster of Paris; 
then a razor-edged knife slices across the plas. 
ter, showing a perfect cross-section of the 
foundation, just as it leaves the plate. | 
know of no method that can show more ex 
actly and more truthfully than this one the 
relative thicknesses of the bases and the walls 
of the various grades of foundation. 

For some time—in fact, ever since Mr. Tay- 
lor, of the Review, gave the results of his 
experiments in 1893 and ’4—TI have been 
strongly of the opinion that what was needed 
was /ess wax in the dase of our foundation, 
and more in the walls. As desirable as this 
thing seemed to be, it did not seem tok 
possible with ordinary rolls to put some of the 
surplus wax from the bases into the walls; 
and Mr. Taylor's experiments years ago show- 
ed that an old Given press, imperfect ast 
was, would produce a thinner base than rolls. 
I believe rolls cam be made to produce thin 
bases, but they have not hitherto been built. 
I will say in this connection that a much thit- 
ner base can be secured on rolls by usitg 
thinner sheeted wax. Mr. Weed was of the 
opinion that a more perfect foundation could 
be made with plates. Accordingly, with thst 
theory in mind he has gone ahead and maie 
several sets, all of which were discarded e& 
cept two. These gave a foundation with 
base as thin as the bees make it. I hav 
thought it was thinner, but Mr. Weed says 
not. It is necessary to have a certain ameutl 
of wax to stimulate the bees to comb-building 
and that wax, as will be seen by Figs. ,/ 
and 12, is placed in the wa//s and not in the 
bases. The spurs sticking up show sectio 
views of the walls. 

Going on this theory we find that, in neatly 
every case covering a period of two or tht 
years, this large amount of wax in the 
seems to be thinned down to the thickness 
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natural comb. No.6 Fr. is comb built out 

from foundation made from plates; and before 

it was drawn out it looked very much like 

sample 7. ‘The bees have apparently thicken- 

ed the bases, because they were too thin at the 

start. Even now they are no thicker than 

those shown in 1 and 2, built wholly by the 
bees. They 
have made 
the walls so 
thin and 
gauze - like 
that they 
almost dis- 
appear. In 
fact, they 
can jist be 
discerned. 

This and 

former ex- 
periments 

show that we can stick as much wax as we 

like in the walls, for it will be thinned down; 

but we must be careful about getting too much 

in the bases; for while the bees may thin it 

there, they 

rarely do; 

and the ex- 

cess of wax, 

therefore, in 

the bases, 

is simply 

so much 

waste prod- 

uct, and 

who pays 

for it? The 

bee-keeper and not the supply-dealer. 

Probably the new foundation will not run, 
for the same superficial surface, any lighter 
than foundation commonly in use. It is found 
that, when foundation is too light, the bees 
either tear it down or else they are very slow 
totake hold of it. Although we have made 
extra-thin foundation for years, running about 
l2or 13 feet to the pound, the bulk of the 
trade calls for ordinary thin, running 10 to 11 
feet. A customer may order the extra-thin ; 
but in nine cases out of ten, the following 
year he will order the next heavier grade; 
but, as I said, the ordinary 10 and 11 foot-to- 
the-pound surplus foundation now on the 
market has almost no wall, buta great surplus 
of wax in the base. 

No. ll is the ordinary thin super, running 
ll feet to the pound; and No. 13, extra thin 
running 13 feet to the pound, and is like what 
is being turned out on rolls by foundation- 
makers, including ourselves. If these be 
drawn out into comb by the bees we shall 
have the same thick hases as there shown, 
without any apparent change. For instance, 
the samples shown in the accompanying fig- 
ures 15 and 16 show first the foundation and 
then the comb after the bees have worked it 
out. It will be observed that in the above 
case the base is left almost untouched. 

The second sample, and last one shown, is 

rood foundation worked out into comb, and 
regarding it the same rule holds true as in the 
case of that designed for the supers. We are 


indebted to the Canadian Bee Journal for 
these last two engravings. We have other 
cuts that show these things just as strongly, 


FIG. 15. 
and personally I am thoroughly convinced 
that the foundation of the future should and 
will have thinner bases. 


FIG. 16. 


Mr. Weed has already made a set of small 
plates that make the right kind of foundation; 
and I also told him I thought he could make 
a setof vo//s that would make the same article, 
or nearly that. Heis skeptical about it, but 
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I insisted that he should try it, because there 
is so much to be gained in the economy of 
manufacture and consequent reduction in 
price to the bee-keeper, if rolls can be made 
to do the work. 

As our readers will see, as per announce- 
ments elsewhere, we are prepared to furnish 
limited quantities of this new foundation, 
which we shall call ‘‘ Weed’s thin base.’’ The 
sheets are cut and trimmed of a size to just 
fill a section 44%; and the whole sheet, includ- 
ing the walls on both sides, is about 4% inch 
thick. Sheets run 10 feet to the pound, and I 
confidently believe they will come the nearest 
to giving a ‘‘no-gob’’ foundation of any thing 
that was ever produced. I do not expect we 
shall be able to produce a better article than 
that made wholly by the bees; but if we can 
do as well we shall have reached our goal. 
In Figs. 1 and 2 I show you samples of natural- 
built combs, the bases of which you will see 
are about as heavy as that shown in Fig. 6. 


TESTS OF FOUNDATION. 





The Extra-thin Carries Off the Palm; an Interest- 
ing Series of Experiments. 


BY JOHN M. MYERS. 


[After I had prepared the matter above, the 
following came to hand. 

The writer of it, instead of preferring ordi- 
nary thin, gives his preference to the extra- 
thin—not because bees take to it any better, 
but because it makes a better-eating comb hon- 
ey. But his experiments show that the heav- 
ier grades of foundation are preferred by the 
bees. Now, then, 7/we can’ give them this 
same weight in a foundation that w7// give no 
gob in the comb honey, don’t you see we work 
in harmony with both the bees and the eater? 
—Ep.] 


I used medium brood Weed process in the 
brood-chamber, full sheets, frames wired. I 
used this year thin and extra thin full sheets 
and bottom starters in sections. The thin 
foundation gave combs solidly filled and firm- 
ly fastened to the wood all around, and would 
safely stand shipping around the world. There 
is more wax in the comb than can be eaten by 
an expert, and be relished with the honey, 
which fact condemns it for me and my direct 
customers. 

The extra thin had a severe test, as I left 
the sections on, week after week, waiting for 
honey to flow from the abundant bloom of the 
summer blossoms. But no honey was secret- 
ed. 

The bees, for pastime, gnawed the corners 
and trampled down the bottom starter, and, 
as I thought, made sad havoc with a founda- 
tion too delicate for such a season. In many 
sections the cells were drawn out as far as the 
little ridge of wax would go, and they were in 
that condition when at last honey began com- 
ing in late in August. Some colonies worked 
on extra-thin filled sections solid to the wood, 
with a pophole in one or two corners; but in 
many sections none at all were left. 
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One colony of three-banders, worked on a 
small top starter last year, worked combs fast. 
ened at the top only, having a_bee-space on 
two sides and the bottom. This year the same 
colony had the same fault, and tried to ac. 
complish the same result on full-sheets and 
bottom starter of extrathin. This queen loses 
her head in the spring. 

I received a small consignment of the deep- 
cell. natural-base drawn foundation and six 
pieces of double extra-thin, 2 inches by about 
3%. Imadeup a super of thin, extra-thin, 
double extra-thin, and drawn or deep-cell 
foundation. I placed this super on a strong 
colony, and examined it every few days. It 
was late in June, and no honey was gathered 
until latein August. The bees filled the super 
with their own busy presence, and worked 
away at the various samples of assistance. 
The thin foundation was drawn out into neat 
shallow cells from top to bottom, and _ the top 
and bottom starters joined in many cases, 
The extra thin was eaten away at the corners, 
and the cells drawn a little, but not over the 
entire surface—mostly at or near the top. 
The double extra-thin foundation was much 
shorter, and rounded by the time honey came, 
but shallow cells were formed near the fasten- 
ing. The cells of the drawn foundation were 
shortened back, and appeared to be of much 
the same depth as the cells on the thin or 
heaviest foundation. The double extra-thin 
and drawn had no bottom starters, while the 
thin and extra-thin had bottom starters of their 
own weight. Each section was marked, and 
they were mixed as much as possible. Honey 
started to flow about August 26. I did not 
note the progress of this super for four or five 
days; then I found the entire super nearly 
completed, and I placed another under it. 
The top one was finished complete, and the 
bottom one nearly finished, when the flow 
was over. I found, on examination, thatif I 
had not marked the sections I could not have 
distinguished the thin and extra-thin by their 
appearance. The drawn and double extra 
thin had the same fault as the lower half—ran 
into drone comb; but all were solid to the 
wood all around. 

I found in the practical test on the table that 
the double extra thin was the nicest to eat 
No center rib could be noticed in cutting 
through with a spoon, and honey and wax 
melted away in the mouth together. This was 
so of the upper third of the comb only. The 
two lower thirds, drone comb, was much like 
comb built on thin foundation. The drawt 
foundation was more delicate than drone com) 
—much like extra-thin. Extra - thin founds 
tion could be eaten with pleasure, wax and 
all, and is so eaten by every one enjoying the 
hospitality of our table. The thin I can 10 
enjoy, as I have to return cuds of wax tothe 
plate or bone-cish. 

Woodcliff, N. J., Nov. 26. 








SWEET CLOVER. 

Stick to sweet clover I have it growing on my be 
Cows eat it all right, so do sheep, and I kept my hors 
two weeks on it when mown and fed to them. 

Arthur, Ill. J. T. LEE 








y fart. 
7 horses 


LEB. 
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DANZENBAKER’S HONEY. 
Was that Shown in the Journals Taken from Se- 
lected, or was it the Common Run? 


BY F. DANZENBAKER. 





Mr. Editor:—A prolific writer for the jour- 
nals desires to know if the four plain 4x4 sec- 
tion of honey, Fig. 11, p. 920, GLEANINGS, 
Dec, 15, was raised by myself, or ‘‘ selects,’’ 
“from large lots of honey that I might have 
bought of others.’ For his information, as 
well as others’, permit me to say they were 





Mr. C. D. Duvall and myself were working 
together. We took off the first supers when 
partly finished, and divided them up to get 
bait combs for other supers. Finding 16 sec- 
tions finished, fit to sell, in the first super, I 
sent six of them to you to show you the de- 
fective cells at the top of ad// the sections, 
caused by having the top slat of the 1898 fénce 
#44 in. too high; also that the cleats and open- 
ings between the slats were correct, and the 
fence was just right at the bottom, to have the 
sections evenly filled out all round to the wood. 

In comparison with the four sections shown 

in Dec. 15th GLEAN- 





HONEY IN DANZENBAKER BEEWAY SECTIONS (OLD STYLE). 


not selected with a thought of your engraving 
them, as you know, but to demonstrate wheth- 
‘tI could ship safely hundreds of miles by 
express from Hamilton, N. C., to Medina, O., 
half a dozen 4x5x134-in. plain sections, in a 
Danz. shipping-case % in. thick weighing 
only 5 oz, The six sections were from the 
first super taken off. One-half of it was filled 
With Weed’s drawn combs, the rest full sheets 
of foundation, I believe the four sections 
shown were the Weed drawn combs, as the 


bees started in them at once, and they were 
the first finished. 








INGS, p. 920, Fig. 11,1 
submit a half-tone en- 
graving from a photo- 
graph of 32 half-plain 
4x5x7 to the foot 
Danz. sections, made 
at one time ina Danz. 
super (furnished with 
the 1897 N. fences), 
by W. W. Lathrop, of 
Bridgeport, Ct., who 
is an amateur bec- 
keeper, having bought 
his’ first bee-hiye in 
1897. 

He says: ‘‘ These 32 
sections were put on 
the hive in September, 
and taken off October 
2,’? and he “had 172 
sections of fall honey, 
allof it just as good.”’ 
He had only three 
colonies in the spring. 

The entire 32 sec- 
tions are filled alike 
at top and _ bottom, 
showing that the 1897 
fence was the correct 
width, although irreg- 
ular spacing from ;*; 
to 3% inch caused a 
slight ridging of a 
few of the sections. 
While the 1898 fences 
were better spaced, 
and show 70 ridges on 
the surface of the hon- 
ey, the top of the 
fence was ;4; inch /oo 
high, causing a row 
of open cells at the 
top of the sections. 
Happily this can be 
remedied by dressing off a trifle at the top of 
those now in use. 

These faults have been corrected in the M.. 
fences for 1899, and we believe all that are 
now going out areas nearly perfect as it is pos- 
sible to make them. But the bees will tell. 

Washington, D. C. 


[I am glad tocorroborate Mr. Danzenbaker’s 
statement. The honey he refers to, and which 
was shown in our Dec. 15th issue, page 920, 
was placed on that page without any comment 
by myself. It was put in as an after-thought, 
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after the matter had been placed in type. 
When the honey was received in the first place, 
it came in the best of order; but it looked so 
nice that I had a photo of it taken, and this 
was half-toned, and the plate lay on my desk 
several months, perhaps, before it was used. 

The honey here shown being made in old- 
style sections with old-style fences, some two 
years ago, does not show up as well as some of 
his later honey; and I would call attention to 
an obvious defect in it ; namely, ridging across 
its faces. The fences with which this honey 
was produced were old-style, and the first 
that Mr. Danzenbaker got out. The slats in 
these were spaced 3% inch apart. Wedid not 
then know, as we now do, that closer spacing 
from ;*, to ;*; avoids almost entirely this ridg- 
‘ing. But we never made any fences for our 
own hives with spaces wider than ;°;, and most 
of them were spaced closer.—ED. ] 





SPRAYING FRUIT-TREES; HOW AND WHEN. 


Where to Get Necessary Information in Regard to 
Spraying; a Matter of Value to the Fruit- 
grower and Bee-keeper alike. 


J. W. ROUSE. 


We notice that Bro. M. N. Simon, of Ohio, 
has a letter, saying that ‘the fruit-growers 
near him spray their fruit-trees while in bloom, 
thus destroying large numbers of his bees.” 
We will say that the fruit-growers of his neigh- 
borhood very much need some missionary 
work among them for their own especial ben- 
fit as well as to help the bee-keepers. While 
we have no doubt that these fruit-growers are 
an intelligent people, yet spraying when fruit- 
trees are in bloom shows ignorance on this sub- 
ject at least, as all well-informed horticultur- 
ists know that it does but very little good to 
spray while the bloom is out ; and to do so de- 
stroys large numbers of the fruit-grower’s nec- 
essary helps to successful growing of fruit. It 
would be too much in one article to show the 
necessity of insects (and bees are the best of 
all of them) to the successful growing of fruit; 
but what we have to say will be on spraying. 

It is fully recognized in Missouri and in the 
West—in fact, everywhere, so far as we know 
—that the time to spray must be determined 
by what the spraying is intended for. If for 
fungus, it should be done before the tree comes 
in bloom; and, in some instances, even before 
the buds get started much. For the codling 
moth the spraying should be done after the 
bloom has fallen, as the moth does not depos- 
it her eggs until the fruit is set ; so to spray 
while the bloom is out would be too soon, and 
the work lost, besides poisoning the fruit-grow- 
er’s helpers, the insects. 

In the Missouri State Horticultural Society’s 
report for 1893, 1895, and 1896, experiences 
are given as to when to spray; and in no in- 
stance is it advised to spray while bloom is 
out. The writer had the honor of offering a 
resolution at the meeting of the society at 
Marciline, Mo., in 1896, being there by re- 
quest of the secretary to give a lecture on bee- 
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keeping in relation to horticulture. The rego. 
lution was: ‘‘ Resolved, That this society 
strongly advises fruit - growers, in Spraying 
fruit-trees with poisonous insecticides, not to 
do so while the trees are in bloom, for the reg. 
son that at that time it practically does no 
good, but may be the cause of destroying, by 
poisoning, large numbers of our helpers jn 
fruit-growing, particularly the honey-bees,” 
This was unanimously adopted. Our horti- 
culturists (many of whom are bee-keepers), 
recognizing the importance of bees in the suc. 
cessful growing of fruit, have cordial feelings 
toward bee-keepers; and for the past several 
years, in almost every one of their annual 
meetings, they have had either a paper ora 
bee-keeper to make a talk on_bee-keeping, 
We would advise our readers who may be in- 
terested, to send their address to Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca, N. Y., and get Bulletin No, 
101, entitled ‘‘ The Spraying of Trees;” also 
Bulletin No. 86, ‘‘Spraying of Orchards;” 
and to U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C., Farmers’ Bulletin No. /, 
‘*Spraying Fruits.’’ These are all free. The 
best of all, that will give the most informa 
tion as to when tospray and how many times 
is the Spray Calendar, by E. G. Godeman, is- 
sued in Feb., 1895, by Cornell University Ag- 
ricultural Station. I. P. Roberts is the direct- 
or. This calendar tells when to spray and 
what with; and in a long list, in every in- 
stance, either before or after the bloom has 
fallen. If any one wants to spray he should 
have these bulletins, especially the calendar, 
as we deem them of much value, being given 
from practical experience and experiments 
We will not give any formulas, as that is at 
other question. 
Mexico, Mo. 





FOUL BROOD GERMS. 
May not Honey Boil in Separate Strata? 


BY J. H. MARTIN. 


Mr. Editor:—I am going to try to help you 
out on that proposition about boiling honey 
for the killing of foul-brood germs. You 
quote Messrs. Cowan, Taylor, and others 
indorsing a ten-minutes’ boil. On the other 
hand, Mr. Buchanan has made a failure at tt, 
and would boil an hour or longer. Now, I cat 
imagine that every one may be right. I wil 
guarantee that Messrs. Cowan, Taylor, atl 
others, boiled only a small amount as compar 
ed with Buchanan’s 15 or 20 gallons. : 

Is it not a fact that liquids boil in successié 
strata? For instance, if there is a small amout! 
of liquid in the bottom of a boiler it will all 
thoroughly boiled in a few minutes; but fil 
the boiler with several gallons, and thought 
may seem to be boiling furiously there # 
successive strata, from the hottest at the bo 
tom to the coolest at the top; and while fol 
brood germs would be killed in the bottot 
stratum they would be alive in the upp 
stratum. It isthe hot-air bubbles continuo 
ly rising to the surface that eventually gi 
the whole mass of liquid a uniform tempé 
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ture. A large amount needs longer boiling ; 
and where Mr. Buchanan made a mistake was 
jn treating his many gallons as other parties 
had treated a gallon or less. I am sure that, 
if the proper temperature is gained in ten 
minutes, the germs will be killed; but to be 
on the safe side, boil a gallon in a large boiler 
ten minutes, twenty gallons an hour, fifty 
gallons three hours. 

In the long broad shallow pan used for the 
evaporation of maple syrup we have an illus- 
tration of this law. ‘There are fewer strata to 
heat than in a deep boiler, and the evapora- 
tion is more rapid. If foul-broody honey 
could be boiled in such a pan it would require 
no three hours to kill the germs. 

Shermanton, Cal. 
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FOUL-BROOD GERMS. 
What do we Mean by “‘ Boiling’? Scientific Ex- 
actness. 


BY PROF. C. F. HODGE. 


Since foul brood has occurred in Worcester, 
Ihave naturally been interested in discussions 
of the subject that have appeared in GLEAN- 
INGS. In trying to make definite statements 
on such important matters, should we not bea 
little more exact about our fundamental facts? 
First: What is meant by ‘‘boiling’’? If by 
“boiling ’? we mean putting any shaped ves- 
selon any kind of fire and have it show a lit- 
tle ebolition in a certain spot for fifteen min- 
utes, then surely ‘‘ boiling for fifteen or forty- 
five minutes ’’ may be insufficient to kill the 
germs. Stir such a vessel gently but thorough- 
ly, and note how long it is before it begins to 
boil again. Where thorough boiling must be 
insured we must either stir the liquid contin- 
uously to heat all parts uniformly, or heat 
equally from all sides, as is done in steam 
sterilizers. ‘‘ Dead spots,’’ which have not been 
heated up to 212, may remain very much alive 
as to germs, and reinfect the whole mass. Of 
course, allowance must also be made for alti- 
tude above sea-level. This makes several de- 
grees difference whether you boil on the coast 
or in the mountains; and these differences, 
when it comes to killing microbes, are apt to 
prove like the proverbial ‘‘inches’’ added to 
or subtracted from a man’s nose. 

A second fundamental is the condition of 
your bacilli when boiled. It is well known 
that, in the spore state, it is hard to kill many 
kinds of bacilli by boiling. It may be repre- 
sented by the difference between killing a 
owe and a seed by boiling. The practice in 
aboratories is thus to boil, say, for fifteen 
Minutes, twice or even three times on success- 
wedays. Boiling the first time kills all the 
growing bacilli, and starts the spores to sprout- 
ing. By the next day they have not had time 
to germinate and form spores again, so that 
the second boiling kills every thing that 
has started, generally every thing in the 
liquid. But since some of the spores are slow- 
érthan others in germinating, and to make 
assurance doubly sure, it is the common prac- 
lice in bacteriological laboratories to boil for a 


few minutes on three successive days. Since 
Bacillus alvei does form spores, the most rig- 
orous treatment should be adopted ; and until 
the resistance to boiling of the spores of Ba- 
cillus alvei has been more accurately deter- 
mined than at present, I would not risk any 
thing short of boiling for fifteen minutes, 
with thorough stirring, on three successive 
days. 

I should like to know where foul brood 
comes from, apart from infected hives. Is 
there not some w7’d insect or plant source? 

Worcester, Mass , Jan. 27. 

e 

[ Both of these communications—the one by 
J. H. Martin and the other by Prof. Hodge— 
go to show how a few minutes’ boiling might 
not kill the spores of foul brood. It is well 
known that, when thicker liquids are boiled, 
the ebullition is apt to be confined to some 
particular spot ; and to keep it from burning, 
frequent stirring is necessary. I well remem- 
ber how my grandfather used to boil down 
sap into maple syrup, and how it used to be 
my job to stand with a stick and stir, and 
keep stirring, so the syrup would not burn. 

I have just been consulting an article by 
Thos. Wm. Cowan, who, in speaking of spores, 
says : 

The spores also possess the power of enduring 
adverse influences of various kinds without injury to 
their vitality, so far as germinating is concerned, 
even if subjected to influences fatal to bacilli them- 
selves, The latter are destroyed at the temperature 
of boiling water, while the spore apparently suffers 
no damage at that temperature. 

This is quite in line with what is said by 
Prof. Hodge above. Mr. Taylor, it seems to 
me, does not consider that to kill spores is 
much more difficult than to kill the actual 
growing germ life itself. As long as there is 
room for doubt, one takes upon himself a 
grave responsibility when he says that a few 
minutes’ boiling of infected honey is sufficient 
to sterilize it; and I have shown elsewhere 
that the boiling-point of honey is not so very 
much higher than that of water. Until we 
know more about the question of resistance of 
spores to acids or to heat, I for one will not 
recommend any one to boil honey less than 
three hours.—ED. | 


oe 


BACILLUS ALVEI. 





Bad Advice; the Importance of Making Sure 
Whether One has Foul Brood or Not. 


BY W. A. H. GILSTRAP. 


In 1897 my attention was called to an apiary 
near Fresno, which was diseased. The owner 
of the bees, Mr. Andrew Jackson, said it was 
what Root’s A BC book calls foul brood, al- 


though Prof. , one of the leading ento- 
mologists of the country, had said that it was 
not foul brood; and Mr. , one of the 
recognized authorities on bees in this valley, 
had told Mr. Jackson that ‘‘ bees run to ex- 
tracted honey in this warm climate will get 
well of foul brood of their own accord.’’ 
This is the way it looked June Ist. 
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A lot of empty hives in the honey-house 
looked as if they had seen service, and I asked 
Mr. Jackson about them. 

‘* Oh, yes! these all had bees in when this 
foul brood made itsappearance. Had I known 
what was the matter at first I should have had 
300 colonies by this time.”’ 

‘You had about 85 colonies, didn’t you?’”’ 

‘*Yes; about 100 at one time.’’ 

‘When did you discover they had foul 
brood ?’”’ 

‘‘In 1893 I saw there was something wrong. 
Prof. said it was not foul brood. Then 
Mr. said foul brood could not live in 
this climate when the honey is extracted, so I 
was ruined before knewthe real cause. Let’s 
go out to the apiary.”’ 

The first hive opened had a dark-brown sed- 
iment deposited on the alighting-board. The 
bees seemed to have suffered greater mortality 
than the brood. The few remaining bees 
seemed to be in fair spirits. Eggs were being 
laid in very irregular order. Perhaps one- 
tenth of the brood had pin-holes, sometimes 
near the center of the cell, and sometimes 
near the edge, of various forms and sizes; but 
the term pin-hole would describe them as well 
as any name, perhaps. The contents ranged 
from yellow to black, and had the usual ropy 
consistency. A few cells had fine coffee- 
grounds (spores). Some cells in all stages 
were without perforations. 

Of the 31 colonies there, 17 were condemn- 
ed early in August by the newly appointed In- 
spector of apiaries. Late in September the 
bees were in about the same condition, appar- 
ently, except that fewer diseased larvee were 
visible. Perhaps it was because the malady 
was generally in the spore state, and the spores 
were covered with honey. 

So much blundering, and more that I might 
mention, has convinced me that, to vow of 
the presence of foul brood, it is far safer to see 
the offending organisms with a microscope. 
I am convigced that, in our dry climate, the 
odor is not nearly so pronounced as else- 
where. 

How many times must a glass magnify to 
reveal Bacillus alvei? In reply to the above, 
a celebrated scientist and apiarist said a one- 
fourth objective would do if the brood was 
stained. Having something definite, my next 
move was to ask an enterprising optician the 
price of such an instrument. He explained 
that an objective was part of a microscope, as 
tugs are of harness; but he could not tell me 
what was needed, and referred me to a local 
scientist with a $2000 library, who referred me 
back to the optician. 

Mr. Cowan could certainly tell; but I would 
about as soon go to bed without supper as to 
ask him. Cheshire discovered the spcres with 
a 500-diameter magnifier; but the catalogs 
don’t say how many times their glasses mag- 
nify. The Rootville folks certainly ‘‘ don’t 
know’? or they would say so in their catalog, 
giving —_ and general description, otherwise 
I would ask them. 

Many people still believe that a dry climate 
and honey-extractor are the only medicines 
needed tocure Bacillus alvei. Mr. Jackson is 
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not in that list. As the disorder is not stamp. 
ed out yet, some others may take his view, 
Grayson, Cal., Jan. 11. 


[I wish you had told the name of the pro. 
fessor who gave that bad advice. As it now 
stands, one would infer that it is our own Prof 
Cook, and I can not believe that he would be 
so careless or so mistaken as to say that one 
did not have foul brood in his apiary when he 
did. My advice, when samples have been 
submitted to me, has been this: If I am doubt. 
ful, I recommend treatment for foul brood just 
the same as if I were sure it was the real dis. 
ease. 

I can not think it is necessary to have a mi- 
croscope to determine whether one has foul 
brood or not. A person who is inexperienced 
in handling such an instrument would be more 
likely to make an incorrect diagnosis than if 
he trusted to his simple unaided eye or nose, 

With regard to microscopes, I might say 
that Iam not without some experience, | 
used one so much that I fear that is one reason 
why I have to wear glasses now. In fact, I 
spent so much time with my microscope that 
I almost neglected my regular school studies; 
but at that time the appearance of foul brood 
was hardly known under the microscope; and 
although I have since seen it, I would not, 
with all the experience I have had, be prepar- 
ed tosay that I could surely identify it if I 
saw it under the field of the objective. 

Speaking about microscopes, one can hard- 
ly get a good one short of forty or fifty dollars 
—one that would be suitable for looking at 
foul-brooc germs. I have the impression that 
a \% objective may be used, but a ,, lens I 
think would be better. A good objective 
might cost $25 or $30; and from that on one 
can go as high as he has a mind to pay. Unless 
one has spent years in the study of the minute 
forms of life, he had better let the microscope 
alone. But let metell you I never enjoyed 
aed more than that of microscopy.— 
ED. 


RAMBLE 163. 








Two is Company, Three is None; How Bill Greene 
was Quite Undone. 


BY RAMBLER. 





As I wheeled along to Medford I was favor- 
ably impressed with this portion of Oregon. 
It is a fine dairy country. The well-built 
nicely painted farmhouses, the large barns, 
the contour of the country, and the herds of 
dairy cattle feeding on a thousand hills, re- 
minded me strongly of my native New York 
State. If we could drop a portion of this 
(Jackson) county down in a dairy section i 
New York, and remove a like chunk from 
New York for the time being, the people 
would hardly know the difference. It seemed 
to me that the people were committing 4 
very unreasonable and wicked thing to coil 
plain as they did of hard times. While ™ 
Southern California the dry season had 
things in its grip, and there was some reasol 
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for complaint, here there was plenty of 
moisture and prosperity, the people were well 
clothed, appeared cheerful, and were happily 
oing to and returning from town in their 
fine chaises. : 

Along with the occasional vehicle I met 
what appeared in the distance to be an emi- 
grant wagon, or one of those large wagons 
with a white canvas cover, or what used to be 
white, for its pristine whiteness was now 
grimed with the dust of much travel. While 
I was not giving much attention to it, but 
more anxious to guide my own vehicle past it 
in the sand, what was my astonishment to 
have the occupant shout, ‘‘ Hello there, 
Rambler ! ’” 

I dropped off my wheel as if I’d been shot. 
“Well, well! Bill Greene, as I live!’’ I ex- 
claimed; ‘‘ where in under the sun have you 
been? How did you get here, any way ?’’ 

‘Why, don’t you see? Two good cayuses 
anda wagon. You see I am doing a little 
rambling as well as yourself.’’ 

Mr. Greene had formerly been a bee-keeper 
in Southern California. Not being satisfied 
with that portion of the country he had been 
shifting from one locality to another ; and, 
still evidently not satisfied, he was now on his 
way south to spend his winter in some portion 
of California. 

Mr. Greene was a natural born trader, and 
had picked up quite a number of cases of 
honey somewhere in his travels, and was ped- 
dling it as he passed through the country, or, 
as he remarked, ‘‘ supplying the home de- 
mand.’’? When first became acquainted with 
Mr. Greene he was a happy bachelor living in 
a tent not far from his apiary ; and though he 
was always gentlemanly and respectful in 
language and demeanor toward the fair sex, 
he was so outspoken and firm respecting mar- 
ried life that I always considered him an out- 
and-out orthodox hard-shell bachelor. 

‘Well,’ said I, ‘‘ Bill Greene, what a pity 
we are traveling in opposite directions. If we 
bachelors could travel together we might have 
nore enjoyment out of the country.’’ 

‘That is so,’’ said he, in an abstracted way. 
“But, Rambler, you had better return with 
us.” (When he said ws I thought he meant 
himself and horses. ) 

“No, Bill, I can’t do that. 
Seattle.” 

“But, Mr. Rambler, you are going into a 
rainy country. I venture it is raining like 
fury there now.” 

.,. Can’t help it, Bill; I’m going to Seattle, 
if it rains pitchforks.”’ 

“But think of the mud, Mr. Rambler, and 
you with a wheel.”’ 

_ . Hang the mud, Bill; I’ll go to Seattle if it 
is knee-deep.” 

“But think again, Mr. Rambler ; you will 
have to pass through Portland, and the city is 
full of all sorts of unmarried ladies.” 

‘My dear Bill, you worry me; but I’m going 
to Seattle, if I have to spoil ten miles of apron- 
strings. And now as you have been so kind 
as tv warn me I will try to return the compli- 
ment. When you get toKlamathon you must 

ware of an unmarried woman there. She is 


I am bound for 





a spiritualist, and is looking out for her affin- 
ity; and the trouble is, Bill, whenever a hand- 
some man like you or me comes along she tries 
to bamboozle him into being her affinity. 
Now, Bill, don’t you be bamboozled, don’t 
get tangled up in apron-strings. You see, 
Bill, there is danger of getting unequally 
yoked, as the Bible says, and then it will be 
see-saw see-saw all the rest of your life, and 
you will he very unhappy.’’ 

While I was making these advisory remarks 
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there was a little agitation behind that cover 
of the emigrant wagon. I looked inquiringly 
at Bill. ‘‘ Got a dog?”’ said I. 

‘“No dog; but the solid fact is, Mr. Ram- 
bler, I’m married.”’ 

‘Great Scott!’’ said I; and before I could 
catch a second breath he turned back the 
wagon-cover, and, with hat off, a polite bow, 
and a blush, said, ‘‘ Allow me to introduce 
you to my wife, Mrs. Bill Greene.”’ 

Somehow I didn’t know just what to do, so 
I rammed my hands into my pockets, and 
again shouted, ‘‘ Great Scott!”’ 

Mrs. Greene didn’t seem to be much im- 
pressed with my presence. I thought she 
looked a little sour. My well-meant advice 
to Bill didn’t seem to fit her case, and I readi- 
ly saw that I was in the disagreeable position 
where two is company and three a crowd. 
Bill and I made a few ineffectual efforts to 
continue the conversation. I looked him 
serenely in the eye, and said, ‘‘ Captured?” 

“Captured !’’ said he. 

‘Portland ?”’ asked I. 

‘*Portland,’’ replied he. 

I mounted my wheel; and asI glided away 
from that emigrant wagon I heard a feminine 
voice say, ‘‘ Bill, that chap is just as liable to 
meet his Waterloo as you were.’’ 

As I journeyed along I moralized over the 
fact that man is of few days and full of trouble, 
and not the least of these is the danger of be- 
ing captured. 
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My wheel fairly groaned under my kicks 
that afternoon, and I brought up in good order 
at Gold Hill, ahead of the train, and, wishing 
to make a big leap out of that country, I 
boarded the train for Roseburg, over 100 miles 
distant. 

I was let loose in this town about midnight, 
and thought it would be the proper caper to 
stop over Sunday. I was fortunate again to 
stumble into a nice temperance hotel. It was 
not run on the alarm-clock plan, for there was 
a young man in the office ready to receive me. 
In the morning I learned that the proprietor 
had recently moved from a ranch to the hotel, 
and had kept bees in a humble way ; but his 
knowledge of the industry embraced only two 
things — the hatred of stings and the love of 
honey. His helpmeet seemed to be better 
posted on the habits of the bee, but her knowl- 
edge in that line was not especially brilliant. 

That Sunday morning we had hot cakes and 
honey. The latter was a mashed up mess, 
and looked as though comb honey dark with 
travel-stain had been run through a sausage- 
machine. I asked the lady if that was some 
of their own product. 

‘*Oh, no!” said she; ‘‘ that was brought in 
the other day from the town of Looking Glass, 
by Mr. Stricklan, one of our leading bee- 
keepers.”’ 

The lady gave me the names of several bee- 
keepers, but they were nearly all living out in 
other towns, some ten miles or more away. 
This would have been only a nice little turn 
on the wheel on Monday morning; but as 
luck would have it the rain commenced to 
fall early Sunday, and kept it up more or less 
allday. The roads were soon in good navi- 


gable shape for rubber boots; but, alas! it was 
good-by wheeling. 

This storm disturbance disarranged my 
plans for side trips. It was my solemn inten- 
tion, after viewing the Looking Glass country, 
and visiting Mr. Stricklan and his honey- 

ulverizer, to wheel down toward Coos Bay, 
in Coos County. Empire City, in this county, 
is a shipping-point for a considerable area of 
back country, and is recommended as a desir- 
able country in which to locate apiaries. The 
county contains 1000 square miles, and about 
half of the area is still in timber; but that por- 
tion opened up to cultivation is of marvelous 
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richness. It isa fine fruit and dairy country 
and white clover grows here in profusion, 
The agricultural resources of the county not 
being fully developed, the bee-keepiug bug. 
ness is in the same condition, and bees are 
kept in a small way, and as a side issue. Any 
person making a business of honey- production, 
and near enough to the coast to secure low 
transportation rates by water, would no doubt 
reap an abundant reward. 

I find in all of this northern country an 
entirely different order of things from what it 
has been in Southern California. In the lat. 
ter place honey-production is a_ profitable 
business in the absence of settlement and cyl. 
tivation ; in fact, the wilder the country the 
better the pasturage. In Oregon, settlement 
ad cultivation have to precede honey-pro. 
duction. There are portions of Oregon where 
the forests of pine, cedar, and fir are so exten. 
sive and dense that the busy bee would scarce. 
ly find a drop of nectar. There are other por. 
tions where manzanita and other honey-pro- 
ducing shrubs and trees are abundant; but for 
a profitable venture in the honey business we 
must follow the civilizing plow and the dairy, 
Milk and honey must go hand in hand in 
Oregon, as in ancient times they did in the 
rich valleys of Palestine. 
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RAPID INCREASE. 


Question.—The present severe winter wil 
likely deplete many apiaries in the country; 
and the problem which will confront many 
bee-keepers this spring will be, how to it 
crease the few remaining colonies as rapidly 
as possible to the number usually kept. Wil 
you kindly tell us, in GLEANINGS, how you 
would prcceed where one has plenty of empty 
combs, some of which have honey in them, 
where an apiary has been reduced down tos 
few colonies? Will you also turn to page lil 
of Feb. 15th GLEANINGS, and, after reading, 
tell us how the bees are nade to remain will 
the two-frame nuclei, there described, whet 
dividing a colony in that way ? 








Answer.—VYears ago I would have given the 
plan given by the editor on page 140, as 4 
luded to by the questioner; but the difficulty 
of making the bees stay where put was always 
a great drawback to the plan; hence I sought 


for another. I should like to have Edito 
Root tell us how /e makes the bees stay; for 
with me, unless some precaution were ust, 
all the bees but the very youngest fuzzy ont 
would go home, leaving the brood neatly 
destitute of bees, and thus a great loss @ 
brood would result unless the bee-keeper w 
on hand promptly to return it back to whet 
it came from. If any colony is made quett 
less long enough before division, so that ™ 
queen-cells are nearly ‘ripe’? when the ditt 
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sion is made, the bees will stay much better, 
as these cells answer to the mother-queen with 
such bees; and all but the older, or field-bees, 
will stay with the mother-queen when she is 
moved with the frames of brood. But even 
with ripe cells the most of the old bees will go 
back home, thus making the nucleus on the 
old stand three times too strong, while all the 
rest will be weak. Taking such two-frame 
nuclei into the cellar for 48 hours at division, 
and then setting them where they are to stand 
just at sundown, will help very much toward 
reconciling them to the new condition of 
things; or confining them to the hive on the 
stand they are to occupy the same length of 
time accomplishes the same thing. But in 
thiscase they wear themselves out very fast 
from their general restlessness, gnawing about 
the cracks of the hive to get out, etc.; and 
with either and all of such plans more or less 
of the bees will go home anyway, or they 
would persist in so doing with me. If one 
has an out-apiary three to five miles from 
home, then he can carry to and from, and 
do whatever he likes with bees, and they will 
stay where put, every time, when using any 
of the division plans. Now for the way I 
would and do work: 

I first get out boxes of suitable sizes, accord- 
ing to the size of nuclei I wish, holding from 
one pound of bees up to six or eight, the lat- 
ter being a very large swarm. For ordinary 
nuclei nothing is better than an ordinary 20- 


section shipping-case, nailed up and leaving 


off the side strips that hold the glass. Onone 
side of it, where the glass would go, perma- 
nently nail on a piece of wire cloth, and for 
the other side nail a piece of wire cloth the 
same size as the first, to four strips of suitable 
length, so these strips surround the wire cloth 
as a slate-frame does a slate. Now with four 
small wire nails, one in the middle of each 
strip, tack this wire-cloth frame to the oppo- 
site side of the shipping case or box, when 
you have what I term a nucleus-box, one: side 
of which can be readily removed at any time 
with a jack-knife by prying a little so as to 
loosen the nails, Or this movable side can be 
hinged on; but I prefer it as above, especially 
in getting the bees out. 

Next get your tinsmith to make you a great 
big funnel, which should be 18 inches across 
the top, with the usual slope of side, coming 
down to a 2%-inch upright, or outlet, which 
should be about 2% inches long. If this out- 
letis much less than 2% inches in diameter 
the bees will clog, instead of readily passing 
down through, when a frame of bees is shaken 
into the funnel. 

_Having the funnel made, strike two oppo- 
site sides against something, or squeeze to- 
gether till you have an oval funnel about a 
foot wide and 22 inches long, in the diameter 
of the two ways, across the top. This will 
collect your bees in better, when the frame is 
shaken, than it would if left in the ordinary 
funnel shape. Next borea hole in the top 
of the nucleus - box which will just let 
the small or upright part of your funnel 
down into it, and fix a slide, button, or some- 
thing of the kind, to cover this hole, when 


the bees are in and the funnel out. Beside 
this bore two or three one-inch holes through 
the top near either end, and with a proper-siz- 
ed plunger push a suitable-sized piece of wire 
cloth down into the box so it will hang down 
inside of the box from two to four inches, 
when the wire cloth is tacked at the top to 
make it stationary. These places are for re- 
ceiving Good or queen candy, granulated hon- 
ey, or soft A sugar, with a little water poured 
on it, for feed, should the bees be kept long 
enough in the box at any time to require feed- 
ing; but as a rule I have feed in these places 
all*the time, then Iam alwayssafe. This com- 
pletes all the box part. 

Now crowd the colonies you have left in the 
spring toward full colonies, just as fast as pos- 
sible, using all the plans with which you are 
familiar, or given in the bee-books, for keep- 
ing them warm, stimu'ating, etc.; and as soon 
as any one of them gets strong enough pre- 
pare it for queen-rearing as I gave on pages 46 
and 47, Jan. 15th GLEANINGS, and continue 
to raise — from this colony as you may 
require, for you can do this and not hinder 
this colony from contributing its share of bees 
for increase, as well as the others, as the queen 
is laying all the time in it. As soon as any of 
the colonies are full of bees, so they can spare 
bees from two frames, or from half a pound to 
a pound, and you have ripe queen-cells, take 
the cells out and put them into the queen-nur- 
sery to hatch. 

As soon as the queens are one or two days 
old, go to any hive which can spare bees, take 
out two frames, being suve the queen is not on 
either of them, and shake the bees from them 
down through the funnel into the box, doing 
this about 10 o’clock. Having the bees in the 
box, set it in the cellar, house, or shop, or in 
some shady place where outside bees can not 
get at the bees which are confined, leaving it 
thus till about 5 Pp. M. Now get one of the vir- 
gin queens, put her in a cage having a stopper 
in it filled with queen candy,so that it will 
take the bees about half a day to eat out the 
candy and liberate her. Pick up the box of 
bees and suddenly set it down, when all of the 
bees will fall to the bottom, when you will 
quickly open the funnel-hole, put in the queen- 
cage, and secure it about two inches from the 
top of the box by means of a wire clamped 
between the slide and the top of the box, in 
closing the hole again. Now set the box away 
in a shady place, leaving it till just at sun- 
down of the following day, when you will find 
the bees all contented with their new queen, 
and hanging to the box like a swarm. Then 
go to any hive that can spare a frame having 
a small amount of brood in it, and get sucha 
frame, shaking the bees off, and replacing 
with a frame of empty comb. Put this frame 
in a hive where you wisk your colony to stand, 
together with a frame of honey, or enough in 
it to secure the bees from starvation, and two 
or three empty combs, placing the one having 
brood in it in the center. Now lower the box 
of bees down into the hive, near the cutside 
comb, and with your knife pry the wire-cloth 
frame off enough so the bees can run out free- 
ly on the combs, when you will close it and 
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adjust the entrance to suit the size of your 
little colony. 

When you wish to make more little colonies, 
get your box, now free from bees, shut tight 
by driving up the nails, and proceed as before. 
A little later in the season you can form a lit- 
tle colony from each decent colony wintered 
over, twice every week, and take the same 
from your colony raising queen-cells too. 
Keep a good lookout for your combs, using 
those each time that may show any signs of 
moth-worms, aud in this way you will not 
need to sulphur them if they are hung two 
inches apart so the light and air can freely 
penetrate between them. When the honey- 
harvest arrives keep plenty of combs on the 
strongest colonies so that plenty of stores can 
be stored in these for winter; and as the sea- 
son advances, use more bees each time in mak- 
ing the colonies; and when fall arrives, if you 
do not have all the colonies you wish, and 
have plenty of sealed combs of honey for 
stores left, take bees from several hives, thus 
forming a strong colony at once, and hive 
them on these framesof sealed stores. I have 
so formed colonies in September, many times, 
and had them prove the best of any the next 
scason. If you have some honey in your combs 
from which the bees died, and you are ‘‘sharp”’ 
in securing honey when the flow is on, you 
can increase 10 colonies in the spring to 100 
in the fall, easily, by this plan, without any 
feeding or any outlay in cash for queens, feed, 
or any thing of the kind; and if the season is 
a really good one you can secure some surplus 
bcsides. The whole secret is in not commenc- 
ing operations till the colonies are strong, 
nearly enough so to swarm, and then not rob- 
bing them of bees till they are too weak to 
work to the best advantage, using few bees 
fur each little colony the fore part of June, 
and more and more as you go along, thus hav- 
ing all come up to full colonies in August and 
September. 

I have had to be brief with this in order to 
get all in one article, but I think I have been 
sufficiently explicit so all can understand. If 
not, I am open for more questions at any time. 
Half a dozen nucleus-boxes and a funnel have 
become an absolute necessity with me in my 
apiary; for withthem I can handle bees as I 
would potatoes, and make them stay where 
put every time. 


[On reading the foregoing I am reminded 
that I left out a very important point ; name- 
ly, that, when I practice dividing to form nu- 
clei, I put into each nucleus more bees than 
they require, because I know that some of 
the old ones will go back home. The parent 
hive is sometimes robbed of all its bees. 
Those that return shortly, go back on to emp- 
ty combs, after which they are given a comb 
of honey. By proceeding on this plan I nev- 
er have any trouble but that bees enough will 
remain with the nucleus to take care of the 
brood. The Doolittle plan spoken of above 
will work, because I tried it when we were 
selling bees by the pound, and when we had 
the big funnel he speaks about, and cages pre- 
pared with food. But it seemed to me that at 
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the time it involved a good deal of labor 
much more than the one I practice.—Ep,} 























HEARST IN Fe RENT 

\y, “GRA. DIF Sa\ ha IELDS, 

\y) PIR Nef fi) 2 (LE ees 

Ppa Re etal Aly 

* alan eZ contin Ap 
APIS DORSATA IN THE PHILIPPINES; 4 

CHANCE TO GET THEM TO THE UNITED 

STATES. 

Dear Sir :—After reading the above address 
perhaps you are wondering who it is that is 
sending youa letter across 11,000 miles of 
ocean and land. Well, to explain whoI am, 
and the object of this letter, I will say that 
my residence is in Dallas, Polk Co., Oregon, 
and at the breaking-out of the Spanish-Amer- 
ican war I was a law student in the office of 
Daly & Hayter. Forseveral years I have been 
a very enthusiastic student of bee culture; in 
fact, it has always been my pet hobby. I have 
read GLEANINGS and your A B C of Bee Cul. 
ture. When the war against Spain was de 
clared I enlisted with the 2d Reg. Oregon Vol. 
Infantry, and we came with the first expedi- 
tion to the Philippines. Our regiment was 
the first toland on Philippine soil. 

I have read of the ‘‘ giant bees of India,” 
and the unsuccessful attempts of Mr. Frank 
Benton to get therh to the United States on 
account ef the exposure to fever in the jur- 
gles of India. Well, I write you this letter to 
inform you that the largest species of Apis 
dorsata is in the Philippines. Their colonies 
are numerous inthe mountains. They builda 
comb five or six feet long, four feet wide, and 
from %to1% inches in thickness. In ap 
pearance the giant bee is a smoky, glittering, 
irridescent, black, wasplike figure with orange 
bands encircling its body. 

Now, what I want to do is to get someof 
these bees to the United States, either by send- 
ing queens or swarms. Knowing your long 
experience in shipping bees and queens, | 
write to you, asking for information in regard 
to sending them—the cages, etc. It takes 
from 20 to 30 days to make the trip from Me 
nila to San Francisco; and as I have read of 
your sending queens to Australia I don’t think 
we should experience much trouble in sending 
from here. I have talked with several natives, 
and they have agreed to bring the bees from 
the mountains to Manila, for a small amount. 
Will you kindly help me out by sending at 
vice, cages, and instructions for using? In 
return I will send you several queens for your 
own use. JoHNn C. UGLOW, 

Manila, Philippine Is. 

Co. M, 2d Reg. Oregon Vols. 


[This is indeed ‘‘a streak of luck,” as the 
boy said, that we have actually a modern bet 
keeper within so easy access of Apis dorsalt. 
We have sent him full instructions how tosea 
them by express, requesting that he send thet! 
to Geo. W. Brodbeck, of Los Angeles, Cal 
The latter gentleman is to forward the bees 
on to us after he has given them a cleansilig 
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fight and a ‘‘ change of rations,’’ but on no 
account is he to let the queens out. If our 
oung soldier friend has not been shot down 
in the late battles we may expect shipments of 
Apis dorsata in the near future. Whether 
they will get through alive remains to be seen. 
We have offered him $25.00 for one queen 
alive; $35 00 for two; $45.00 for four, and 
$50.00 for five. ; 

[ have also heard from our missionary friend, 
Mr. W. E. Rambo, of Damoh, India, stating 
that he has got track of Apis dorsata. As 
soon as he can secure them he will prepare 
shipments and send them on. 

It will bea joke if GLEANINGS gets ahead 
of the government in securing the big bees. 
Atall events we propose to leave no stone un- 
turned, and will get them if they can be se- 
cured. While I do not believe they will ever 
be of much value to us practically, yet we 
shall never know much about them unless we 
make the attempt. 

If there are any others of our subscribers in 
India, Philippine Islands, or elsewhere, who 
will be in position to help s:cure for us Apis 
dorsata, we hereby give them notice that we 
will pay the above prices on the first shipment. 

The daily press has given us enough free 
daily advertising of these big bees to create a 
largedemand for them already. We are al- 
ready getting calls. One man says he wants 
Apis dorsata—that he has not been able to get 
any honey with his common bees, and thinks 
it would be a good idea to ‘‘ change my breed.”’ 
—Ep. ] 

THE RECENT FREEZE IN FLORIDA}; ALSO 

SOME SUGGESTIONS IN REGARD TO PRO- 

TECTING FLORIDA STUFF. 


The 13th of February Florida received a sad 
blowin the shape of a freeze. All tropical 
trees are killed as far south as Palm Beach, 
and badly injured in Miami. ‘The orange, 
lemon, and grape fruit trees were very badly 
hurtas far south as Titusville, and injured 
more or less as far south as Palm Beach. My 
groves escaped with but little loss. , A few of 
the orange-trees were in bud and bloom, and 
did not freeze so but I shall have a full crop 
of fruit. I banked with dirt about 400 of my 
youngest buds to save them, and had a few 
not banked killed. I have 15 acres out in 
grove, or 1500 trees, and the ground ready to 
set 600 more this season. My grape-fruit trees 
which you saw in 1895, Feb. 7, that were kill- 
ed back to the trunk of the tree, averaged me 
$13 worth of fruit to the tree; and some that 
I budded at the ground in March, 1896, bore 
from $5.00 to $13.50 worth of fruit to each 
tree this year. This freeze has fixed the prices 
on good fruit for years tocome. I had a good 
many tropical trees, but I think I shall have 
to leave these to Cuba and Porto Rico I had 
% acre of bananas under cover, with six inch- 
es of hay on top of the common cover, that 
were all frozen to the ground, and five acres 
of beans and five acres of Irish potatoes, some 
of them eight inches high. ‘Tell A. I. they 
looked about like the little patch he saw at 
Weise’s, Feb. 6, just before the freeze of 1895. 
My bees are in good condition, but the re- 












cent cold will cut off some of the honey 

sources. I am running my bees in six differ- 

ent apiaries. I think people make a great 

mistake in having too many bees in one local- 

ity. H. T. GIFFORD. 
Vero, Fla., Feb. 23. 





ZERO WEATHER IN FLORIDA. 


Mr. Editor:—About a week ago I wanted 
to tell you (but being very busy failed to do it) 
how the bees were working in this part of Flor- 
ida. They came sailing heavily laden, and 
dropping in front of their hives like shot. 
The titi, that grand source of honey in this lo- 
cality, had commenced to bloom. On the 
night of the 8th of February the mercury fell 
to 24°, and on the 9th a shade lower. The 
orange-trees had blossom-buds, which were all 
turned black; also the new growth. There 
have been frequent rains since August, and, 
preceding the frost, many days of warm misty 
weather, which promoted vegetation. 

Last Sunday, the 12th, there was acold rain, 
followed by snow and sleet, and vegetation 
was coated with ice. The cold increased, and 
finally the thermometer indicated zero; the 
13th, ten degrees above zero; the 14th, alittle 
below freezing. ‘To-day, the 15th, there is a 
cold rain with chilly wind. 

Our rejoicing is turned into mourning as we 
view the wind scattering the bright green 
leaves of our orange and lemon trees which 
we have petted and caressed for many years. 
Our garden vegetables are destroyed. 

Mrs L. HARRISON. 

St. Andrews Bay, Fla., Feb. 15. ; 


BEES FLYING OUT OF THE HIVE IN ZERO 
WEATHER ; WHAT CAUSES IT? 


My father has three colonies of bees in box 
hives under a shed facing the southeast. Yes- 
terday evening at 4 o’clock, temperature 4 de- 
grees above zero, one of the colonies (a hybrid) 
conmimenced flying out as they would during a 
heavy flow of honey in mid-summer, going 
only a rod or so from the hive, until, overcome 
by the cold, they dropped dead in the snow 
near the hive. Some carried out dead bees 
from the hive, and were chilled before they 
could get back. About a quart perished be- 
fore they quieted down. The other two colo- 
nies on the same bench were quiet. 

Chapmans, O., Feb. 11. W. LL. MCGHEE. 


' [This isa rather hard question to answer. 
As it was a box hive, possibly a field-mouse, 
or even a rat, crawled up among the combs to 
get food and warmth; and if so, he would 
cause a general excitement among the bees. 
This would result in their flying out, perhaps, 
as they did. I could scarcely think that dis- 
ease, or, more specifically, dysentery, would 
cause them to fly out in thisway. In that 
case, the snow would be badly spotted around 
the hives. I have known mice to get into 
hives in winter time, and cause a general com- 
motion. While the bees would be balled up 
in such a compact cluster as to make them al- 
most insensible to ordinary disturbance, yet 
the odor of an animal crawling round their 
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quarters seems to harrow them up far worse 
than opening up the hives. The alarm is giv- 
en, and the bees rush out naturally to find the 
intruder.—ED. ] 
CUBA, AND THE EXPENSE OF LIVING THERE. 

I’ve been here but ashort time, but I do not 
doubt that it is a good bee country; but there 
are other things to take into consideration, 
such as the difference in customs; the living 
expenses, the different values of money etc. 
Honey, they tell me, sells for half a dollara 
gallon here; but a dollar of this money is only 
60 cents in our money. Then the expense of 
living here is considerable. Meat is 30 to 40 
cents per pound; milk 10 cents a quart; eggs, 
5 cents each; kerosene oil, 50 cents a gallon; 
gasoline and alcohol about the same. This, 
in a country where it has to be used for fuel, 
is considerable. There is no wood about here. 
I have hard work to get enough to run a bee- 
smoker. C. F. HOCHSTEIN. 

San Francisco de Paula, 

Province of Havana, Cuba, Jan. 20. 


A GOOD REPORT FROM CRAWFORD CO., PA. 


Bees did well here last season; had the 
most honey for years, and of the best quality; 
little swarming, and went into winter in best 
of condition. Tell Mr. Dadant to hold his 
head up. I have three sizes of hives—one 
size very large—and my bees have always win- 
tered best in the large hives, and made the 
most honey. Times here are good. We have 
had two of the best seasons here ever known; 
barns and cellars are fuller than ever before; 
every one who wants to work is at work; very 
few poor; no strikes; no tramps for the last 
two years. It looks as if our people were try- 
ing to do better, live better, and be better than 
ever before, and that their efforts were being 
rewarded from on high. 

Steamburg, Pa. 


JOHN BALDWIN. 
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W. W., N. Y.—If your bees have plenty 
of stores I would not advise feeding as soon 
as they are put out on their summer stand. 
When settled warm weather comes on, feed- 
ing to stimulate brood-rearing may be prac- 
ticed to advantage. 


HI. K. J., Ore.—You can begin to Italian- 
ize as soon as the bees begin to fly—the soon- 
er the better. President Lincoln once said it 
is not wise to swap horses in the middle of the 
stream ; so I would not advise Italianizing in 
the midst of the honey season. It should be 
done considerably before the honey-flow or 
after. In late summer or fall, queens are 
cheaper, and Italianizing can be done at less 
cost. Transferring should be done as early in 
the season as possible. We would usually say 
about the time of fruit-bloom. 
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C. £., Ark.—We know of no method of 
preventing honey from candying: in barrels 
The only thing to bedone is to remove the top 
head, scoop out with a common spade into 
tin pails and liquefy it. This is a good deal 
of work, but is the only thing that can be 
done. When honey is put into square cans, as 
we recommend, the cans themselves can be 
placed on a coil of steam-pipes, or placed in 
atub of hot water. This will restore the 
honey back to the liquid form. 


W.L. C., Ky.—Propolis may come from 
various forms of plant life, because it variesin 
different localities. In one place it may hea 
transparent red and in another a mudd 
brown. The bees may gather propolis from 
the buds of the cotton-trees, and, where these 
kinds of trees are in abundance, may take it 
from them exclusively; but nearly all buds at 
certain seasons of the year have a certain 
amount of gum which may be utilized by bees, 
and the gum that exudes from the bark of cer. 
tain trees may also be used at other seasons of 
the year. 

W. F. B., N. Y.—There is nothing you 
can plant on as small an area as 50 feet square 
that would be in any real sense advantageous 
to the bees. Why, it takes almost a square 
mile of good clover-field to produce very much 
effect in an apiary. A single acre, or evena 
whole farm, of honey-plants would not keep 
more than ten colonies busy, if it did that, 
Years ago we had on our honey-farm some- 
thing like five acres of honey-plants all told; 
but the bees in our general apiary robbed just 
the same, or wanted to, at least, when clover 
and basswood ceased to yield, thus showing 
that our special honey-farm was as a mete 
drop in the bucket. 


R. L. M., Fla.—After queen-cells are made 
as described in Doolittle’s book they must 
then be grafted—that is, be supplied with roy- 
al jelly and larvze. Queens will not lay in 
them, and it is altogether improbable that bees 
would be so accommodating as to do the work 
forus. For further particulars see Doolittle’s 
book. Sample foundation is too heavy, Your 
rolls should be screwed down tighter. Brood 
foundation should run from 6 to 7 feet to the 
pound, and surplus from 10 to 12; but on your 
mill you will probably not be able to get bet- 
ter than 9 or 10. It is desired to get the bases 
as thin as possible, being careful, of course, 
not to mash the faces of the rolls. 


B. M. W., N. Y.—¥or reasons that I can 
not stop to enumerate, there are many objec: 
tions to a house-apiary. If you have plenty 
of room in a yard, and are free from the dep- 
redations of thieves and meddlers, I would 
advise keeping the hives outside. It is pleas § 
anter to work outdoors ; and then in the wil 
ter, if the bees are put in chaff hives or in the 
cellar, there is much less danger of loss. No 
one has yet, so far as I know, ever succeed 
in wintering successfully, year after year, 114 
house-apiary. There are many advantages 
on the other hand, in having bees housed al 
the year round. For further particulars ¥ 
would refer you to the A BC book, under the 
head of House-apiaries. 
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PERHAPS our readers have noticed that of 
late we have been bringing in short sympo- 
siums on some subject relating to bee-keeping. 
In this issue we have three different ones; 
namely, Cuba; proper pronoun to apply to 
bees; comb foundation. 

In our last issue I prumised to give some- 
thing more in regard to the matter of killing 
the germs of foul brood by boiling. A little 
symposium on this subject will be found on 
another page. I would call Mr. Taylor’s at- 
tention especially to the article by Prof. Hodge. 





SoME of our readers, I believe, will enjoy 
Stenog’s usual introductory lines in Pickings. 
These are original, on the order of the bur- 
lesque, and were, he says, ‘‘ written on the 
spot.” I did not know before that he was a 
- or I should have had him ‘‘lining’’ be- 
ore. 


LATER reports seem to indicate that winter 
losses will be heavier this year than for the 
three or four years preceding, at least. Very 
few report more than 25 per cent loss. The 
principal losses this year will occur from bees 
wintered outdoors in single-walled hives. So 
far as I know, there has been very little mor- 
tality where bees have been put up as they 
should have been. Those in good dry frost- 
proof cellars, or in double-walled or chaff 
hives, are doing well everywhere, so far as I 
know. 





THE editor of the Review has just gotten 
out a handsome prospectus entitled ‘‘ Some of 
the Characteristics of the Bee - keepers’ Re- 
view ;’’ and in the line of fine-art printing it 
excels any thing that has heretofore been got- 
ten out relating to bee culture. The Review 
is Hutchinson’s baby, his only hobby, his spe- 
clalty; indeed, his whole heart and soul are in 
it. He started with a little unpretentious pa- 
per, without any capital save the good will of 
bee-keepers, and now has a journal of which 
he may be proud. 

IN the new magazine, entitled What to Eat, 
we find an article, ‘‘ Honey as a Food,”’ that 
is Strangely familiar. It is none other than a 
liberal extract from Dr. Miller’s honey-leaflet. 
This article appearing in a handsome maga- 
zine, and one that is undoubtedly authority on 
the subject of what to eat, will receive the rec- 
ognition it deserves. I am glad that public 
sentiment is being awakened enough so that 
now there is actually a field for a magazine de- 
voted exclusively to the subject of toods that 
are fit for human consumption. 


PRESENT indications go to show that the 
last edition of 10,000 copies, making 62,000 
sold, all told, of the A B C book, will be ex- 





hausted long before a new edition can be 
printed. Weare running our $2500 press at 
its highest speed night and day, to print off 
some 200,000 catalogs, keep up our regular 
edition of GLEANINGS, of 10,000 copies, be- 
sides a multitude of little jobs. To print an- 
other edition of 5000 copies of our 400-page 
book, in addition to the above, means that 
our press has got to put in extra full time. 


ON account of the great crowd on our col- 
umns, as spoken of elsewhere, I find it neces- 
sary to reject all articles bearing on the Dick- 
el theory versus parthenogenesis. This sub- 
ject is now occupying the attention of the 
foreign journals; and as there seems to be 
such a diversity of opinion among scientists I 
hardly think it will be profitable to take up 
space that we can devote to other matter that 
pertains more directly to the dollars-and-cents 
side of our pursuit. When the Dickel theory 
is settled, buried, or proven, ‘hen I think we 
can afford to give our readers the conclusion. 





NOTWITHSTANDING we have been printing 
eight extra pages since Jan. 1, I find that I 
have a whole drawerful of excellent articles 
(sifted froma bushel more that have gone 
into the ‘‘ waste-basket’’) that I should be 
glad to publish if I had room. Perhaps a 
little later I can find the space for them. For 
the present, at least, I should be glad if some 
of our correspondents would not shove their 
copy in quite so fast. In justice to the great 
mass of our readers I try to keep before me 
this one point; namely, to spread before them 
the very best I have; but very often I find that 
Iam holding back matter just as good as I 
give to the public, for the reason that the line 
has to be drawn somewhere. 


HONEY-LEAFLETS IN OTHER FORMS. 

IN our last issue I referred to the suggestion 
of a correspondent, that the facts in the hon- 
ey-leaflet should be put on a label, said label 
being large enough to go around the can. At 
that time I was not aware that any one had 
put the idea into practice ; but I find that Mr. 
York, of the Amer. Bee Journal, has been do- 
ing this very thing. He sends me a sample 
of a very neat and pretty label designed, I 
judge, to go around tin cans. One portion of 
the label is devoted to the subject of honey as 
food; another sets forth the contents of the 
can, and the third and last portion has to do 
with honey-cooking recipes. 

Mr. York also sends me his 1899 Honey Al- 
manac, a booklet of 32 pages. Every alter- 
nate page is devoted to the calendar—the oth- 
er pages being taken up with matter from the 
honey-leaflet by Dr. Miller. For further par- 
ticulars apply to G. W. York & Co., 118 Mich- 
igan St., Chicago, II. 


CHEAP VS. HIGH-PRICED QUEENS. 

I HAVE just been wondering whether there. 
would not be a call for $5.00 and $10.00 queens. 
Such queens should be tested, not only for 
purity of the bees, but for the even run of 
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their queens. The bees of the queen as well 
as the bees of her daughters should be good 
workers. It may take a whole season to de- 
termine all this. 

Mr. Alley once said he had a queen for 
which he would not take $100. He sent us 
one of her daughters, and later on desired to 
buy her back, as his $100 queen had died. 
Not then knowing her exceptional value we 
let her go; but I learned afterward that her 
daughters were all evenly marked, and pro- 
duced bees of excellent working qualities. 

But it strikes me that, if queen-breeders 
could find a demand for $5.00 and $10.00 
queens, we might, among the whole of us, de- 
velop strains of bees that would be very much 
superior to the ordinary stock of queens sell- 
ing for 75 cents, and even as low as 50 cents. 
While we ourselves have catered to this de- 
mand—never, however, selling as low as 50 
cents—I am inclined to believe that, if all 
queen-breeders had striven for higher quality, 
and demanded higher prices, some bee-keep- 
ers, at least, would be able to get more money 
than they have been able to secure with these 
cheaper queens. 


THOSE PLAIN SECTIONS AT TORONTO; HOL- 
TERMANN’S REPLY. 


WHEN any one has been criticised for his 
statements or course of action, in GLEANINGS, 
I believe in giving that one an opportunity to 
defend himself in his own words. Mr. Hol- 
termann has sent ina reply, and this I cheer- 
fully place before our readers : 


I am a little surprised at your letter in GLEANINGS 
in one paragraph. It says, ‘‘ And what explanation is 
there for their being where they were privately seen 
(if I have the right idea) by Holtermann and others, 
and Holtermann, in the interests of fairness, didn’t 
see that they were exhibited?” 

I certainly was a little surprised to see GLEANINGS, 
which, I understcod, put up so high a standard, get 
down to publishing insinuations as per above, and al- 
low a correspondent to do it without an attached sig- 
nature. Mr. Taylor showed me, and probably others, 
the case after judging had been done. 1 did not see it 
before. The paragraph unsigned is not Mr. T2zylor’s 
writing, for he is too honorable to insinuate that I, 
out of personal interest, allowed the honey to be un- 
judged. Several, evidently, saw the honey afterward; 
did any of those think that, if it had been exhibited, it 
would have taken the prize for the best-filled sections? 
I think no one would think so for a moment. When 
you stated in GLEANINGS that I borrowed the cuts to 
illustrate the article written against plain sections, 
you prejudiced the public against my arguments, and 
no retraction on your part could undo the unwariant- 
ed injury youthen didme. Was it prejudice or care- 
lessness when you stated that I had borrowed these 
cuts? To me it matters not what kind of sections che 
public use; but 1 have tried to keep bee-keepers from 
going to new expenses with an article which they may 
discard or find of no added value. If better honey 
can be produced with the plain sections, let bee-keep- 
ers send them to the Toronto Exhibition this year. I 
have yet to see as perfect a comb or section with plain 
sections as we have taken with the ordinary section. 

I have nothing more to sayin addition to what I 
have already said, only this: If plain sections have 
been better, then the plain-section men on one side of 
the line have been so modest that in nosingle instance 
have they sent them to the leading fairs; and if they 
are so modest they are a marked contrast to some of 
the advocates of plain sections on the other side. 

Brantford, Can., March 6. R. F. HOLTERMANN. 


In reference to those electrotypes, I publish- 
ed my correction before I was solicited to do 
so by Mr. Holtermann, and in the very next 
issue. Was it carelessness? Yes, it was that 
and nothing else, and I am not ashamed to 
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acknowledge it. If Mr. Holtermann wep 
willing to do as much, he would leave a bette, 
impression. 

Mr. Holtermann’s last paragraph is either, 
little mixed or else I do not understand him 
If I do interpret him, he has contradicted hin. 
self, for he says that in no single instang 
were they (plain sections) sent to the leading 
fairs in Canada, and yet in his two precedin 
issues he says they were sent to the Toronto 
Ottawa, and London expositions. 

I might and could answer several othe 
points in the above; but if I did so, then 
H. would ask for more space. I prefer to ly 
our readers, if they are interested, judge of 
the merits of the case, and there let it drop, 


AMALGAMATION IN PROSPECT. 

VERY recently some correspondence hys 
been begun, looking to the amalgamation of 
the old and new Unions, or what will be, when 
the thing is accomplished, the United States 
Bee-keepers’ Association. General Manager 
Secor, of the U. S. B. K. A., has taken the 
initiative, through the advice and suggestion 
of the directors, and I have just this day re 
ceived a note from G. M. Doolittle, President 


of the old Union, that will explain itself. 

I note what is said relative to the uniting of the two 
bee-keepers’ societies, on pages 188 and 189, of GiEay- 
INGS, and I have this from General Manager Newman 
in reply to a letter of mine of recent date: ‘I note 
what you say about consolidation, and am quite will- 
ing that you should undertake the matter and work 
in your own way to bring it about. I am quite willing 
to assist in arranging defai/s,as I always have been, 
No one will be more pleased to have the matter ani- 
cably adjusted, and the two organizations united for 
the purpose of doing effective work, than willl. | 
feel that, in leaving this matter in your hands, it will 
be properly done.’’ As Iam agreeable tothe uniting 
of the two societies, and, so far as I know, all concert- 
ed are the same, it looks to me that this might be ac 
complished in the near future to the advantage of all. 
But 1 must be allowed to request as a favor that noer- 
tra burden be placed on my shoulders, for, through 
my sickness and broken bones, my work got behind 
so farthat lam not nearly up with it yet, and I als 
feel that there are others more capable to deal with 
this matterthan Iam. But I will try to do all that is 
really necessary for me to do in the matter, as the on 
coming future may point the way. 

Borodino, N. Y., March 10. G. M. DOOLITTLE, 

President National Bee-keepers’ Uniov. 


With every one favorable to it, it looks now 
as if amalgamation might come very easily; 
and the only thing now remaining, is, probe 
bly, to bring about the actual thing itself in 
proper legal form. 


VERY often I feel like saying a good worl 
for something advertised in our journal; but 
there is just one thing I won’tdo; and thats, 
father any statement made by an advertiserre 


garding his own goods. When I know tht 
value of a thing, then I am willing to sayé 
word. Butthere are other meritorious articles 
of which I know nothing personally. For all 
such we are for the present willing to let each 
advertiser, if he likes, say a word outside 0 
his advertising space; and with that end i 
view we are going to start another departmest 
which our advertisers, who use as much # 
$10.00 worth of space, may use occasionally. 
This space will be limited to a single colum!, 
and each advertiser will be limited to n0 
more than 2 inches of that space, and foré 
while, at least, it will be given free. 
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“WHEN shall discussion be cut off?” is a 
question that is discussed in the Review, es- 

jally when it relates to something outside 
of bee-keeping. My plan is, not to allow any 
thing to go into the bee department that has 
any reference to politics and the great social 
roblems of the day. Not that I am not inter- 
ested in these questions, because I take peri- 
odicals that discuss them more thoroughly 
and fully than could possibly be done in a 
journal that is (or ought to be) devoted to 
something else. 





























‘HE MICHIGAN FOUL-BROOD LAW. 

Friend Ernest :—I inclose you a copy of 
the foul-brood bill now before our State Leg- 
jslature. Will you please give it space in next 
number of GLEANINGS, and urge every bee- 
keeper in Michigan to write without delay to 
his senator and representative in the State 
Iegislature to favor its passage ? 

Gro. E. HILTon, 
Pres. Mich. State Ass’n. 
Fremont, Mich., Feb. 23. 













SecTION 1. The people of the State of Michigan 
enact, that, upon the recommendation of a majority 
vote of the members of the Michigan State Bee-keep- 
ers’ Association, the Governor shall appoint for a 
term of two years a State Inspector of Apiaries, who 
shall, if required, produce a certificate from the Gov- 
ernor that he has been so appointed. 





DUTIES. 

Sec. 2. The inspector shall, when notified, exam- 
ine all reported apiaries, and all others in the same 
locality not reported, and ascertain whether or not 
the disease known as foul brood exists in such api- 
aries; and if satisfied of the existence of foul brood, 
he shall give the owners or caretakers of the diseased 
apiaries full instructions how to treat said cases, as 
in the inspector’s judgment seems best. 


DESTRUCTION OF BEES. 

Sec. 8. The Inspector, who shall be the sole judge, 
shall visit all diseased apiaries a second time, and, if 
need be, burn all colonies of bees and combs that he 
may find not cured of foul brood. 


VIOLATIONS. 

Sec. 4. If the owner of a diseased apiary, pereiy or 
appliances, shall sell, barter, or give away, any bees, 
honey, or appliances, or expose other bees to the dan- 
ger of the disease, or refuse to allow said inspector to 
inspect such apiary, honey, or appliances, said owner 
shall,on conviction before a justice of the peace, be 
liable toa fine of not less than fifty dollars nor more 
than one hundred, or not less than one month’s im- 
Prisonment in the county jail, nor more than two 
nonths’ imprisonment. 


ANNUAL REPORT. 


Sec. 5. The inspector of apiaries shall make anan- 
tual report to the Governor of Michigan, giving the 
number of apiaries visited, the number of diseased 
apiaries found, and number of colonies treated, also 
the number of colonies destroyed by fire, and his ex- 
penses, 

EXPENSES. 


SEC. 6. There is hereby appropriated out of any 
Moneys in the State Treasury, not otherwise appro- 
priated, a sum not exceeding five hundred dollars per 
year, for the suppression of foul brood among bees in 
Michigan. Sai inspector shall receive four dollars 
per day and traveling expenses, for the actual time 
served, which sum shall not exceed the moneys here- 
by appropriated, to be paid by the State Treasurer up- 
on warrants drawn and approved by the Governor. 
fore: 7. This act shall take effect and be in force 
tom and after its passage and publication. 

= 8. By this act all previous legislation on the 
he ject of foul brood on the statutes of Michigan is 
ereby repealed. 
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While this is not the same as the excellent 
Wisconsin law, it contains the essential fea- 
tures of it; and those features are the appro- 
priation of an amount of money, not exceed- 
ing $500, and the appointment of an inspector 
who shall receive $4.00 per day and traveling 
expenses. A law without these essential fea- 
tures is like the play of Hamlet with Hamlet 
left out. We hope every man in the State of 
Michigan will do his full duty; and those who 
can should go to Lansing and do a little talk- 
ing privately with the senators and represent- 
atives. 


e pan cece ee eee 


THE BOILING-POINT OF HONEY—WBAT IS IT? 


IN Straws, Dr. Miller refers to what Mr. 
Taylor says regarding the difference between 
the specific gravity of honey and that of wa- 
ter, and suggests that Mr. Taylor may be 
right in assuming that the boiling-point of the 
former is much higher than that of the latter. 
I am surprised that neither Dr. Miller nor Mr. 
Taylor made the experiment each one for him- 
self. Taylor, as you know, believes that the 
evidence of ‘‘one’s own senses’’ is ‘‘a thou- 
sand times better ’’ than the evidence furnish- 
ed by some one else, whose skill is unknown. 

I took two thermometers, each showing 
register-marks running up to 220 and 230 re- 
spectively. Of course, I expected that they 
would show a boiling-point, when plunged 
into water inastate of ebullition of 212 or 
thereabouts. But imagine my surprise when 
one recorded 220 and the other one 224. I 
then plunged them into boiling honey, and 
the mercury went out of sight, and doubtless 
would have burst the thermometers had I not 
withdrawn them in time; but as neither one 
could show more than 5 degrees above that of 
the zzdicated boiling water, it proved nothing; 
and, taken allin all, I was satisfied that the 
thermometers were not accurate, for the dif- 
ference in sea-level could not possibly make 
that much difference. I finally found a ther- 
mometer (how accurate it isI can not say), 
that we use in our rubber-stamp department, 
that will record anywhere from 220 to 350 
Fahrenheit. This I plunged into hot water, 
but the mercury did not rise up to the point 
where I could see it. I next plunged it into 
honey that was boiling—yes, it boiled all over 
the stove—and gota record of 232. If this 
instrument were accurate—that is, would show 
boiling water at 212 or 2183—then there would 
be a difference of 17 degrees between boiling 
honey and boiling water. As the boiling- 
point did not show at 220, then I £now there 
was a difference of at least 12 degrees. If 
this thermometer showed wader the actual 
boiling-point instead of adove it, as did the 
others, we should be as much at sea as before. 

I feel very sure that some of our readers 
will be in position to use accurate thermome- 
ters and give us the actual boiling-point of 
honey as compared with that of water. A 
good deal hinges on this question. 

In the mean time I think that, for the time 
being, until we know, my wholesale recanting 
was the safer side on which to err. Another 

int to be considered is that, if a scientist 
Foils his foul-brood germs in beef gelatine, or 
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pure-culture fluid, the specific gravity of the 
gelatine will be about the same as that of 
honey—if any thing, greater. If he did the 
boiling in water then there may be something 
in the Taylor point. 


PUSHING A GOOD THING; STANDING BY ONE'S 
CONVICTIONS. 

I HAVE been criticised for pushing the mer- 
its of plain sections and fences ; but the crit- 
icism has come very largely from those who 
have not tested them, and from one or two 
others who have tried them in a small way. 
To all such I have only the kindliest of 
feelings. I know it is natural for outsiders 
to think that the Root Co. would push them 
because of the few paltry dollars there would 
be ina newthing. Indeed, if I were an out- 
sider Iam not sure but I should share this 
feeling, because there are grasping monop- 
olies, and one who does not know us better 
might think we were one of them. As to our 
being a monopoly, nearly every thing of value 
in beedom is as free as water—open to the 
competition of the world. But I hope we 
have a higher motive than that coming from 
the love of the ‘‘ almighty dollar.’’ 

When I feel morally certain of the value of 
a thing, as I am of the plain section ; when I 
have seen the results with my own eyes; 
when I have talked with the men who have 
used the thing, and like it; nay, more—when 
I have read scores of reports favoring it, I do 
not feel like backing down even a little. I 
would have been just as willing to back down 
in the advocacy of plain sections as I was in 
the case of the deep-cell (or drawn) founda- 
tion. But as time goes on, and as reports pile 
in, I feel more determined than ever to stand 
by my convictions. Favorable reports are 
coming in every day, as I have said before; 
but there is not space in the journal to pub- 
lish them all. But here is one out of several 
that I had pigeon-holed to go into our letter- 
files. It speaks for itself: 

I have tried the fences the past season; and if any 
season would show up the poor side of an appliance 
for bees or bee-hives, the last one surely would. I 
watched the outcome of using fences very carefully, 
and note the following: Two hives of bees, side by 
side, were given the second super each, one contain- 
ing fences, the other old-style sections 44%x4%, no 
fences or separators, both having stored the first su- 
pers nearly full. The one containing fences stored 
went double the amount that the other did. Now, I 
found this to be the case all over the apiary; in fact, 
the bees seemed to give the preference to supers con- 
taining sections and fences, no matter whether they 
were next to the hive-body ortwo or three supers 
above. I won't say why this is so, but will leave that 
for you. Astothe matter of cleaning fences, it is not 
avery great task, as only the uprights have to be 
cleaned; and the pleasure of having neat and even 
sections of honey compensates for whatever extra 
time is used. W. T. SHERMAN. 

Millard, Wis., Feb. 13. 


LARGE OR SMALL COLONIES? 

In the Bee-keepers’ Review for February 
appears a symposium on this question, the 
subject-matter being made of extracts from 
various bee-journals, followed up by an ex- 
tended footnote by the editor. He sets forth 
fairly the views of the different writers, but 
still clings to the opinion himself that the 
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smaller hive is he thing. He finally summ,. 
rizes the matter in this way: 

Bro. Dadant’s trouble comes from expecting anj 
getting too much out of each queen. Instead of 
*horsewhipping”? the queens, I would get more 
queens to help them. Hive your swarms in small 
hives, give fewer combs to each queen, and anothe 
year you will have mo e queens in proportion to your 
number of combs than you have now. Bro, Dadant 
says to himself, ‘*‘ Here I have 1000 combs and only §) 
queens. I must give these queeus all the room pogg. 
ble, so as to get just as many bees as [ possibly cay) 
My way of looking at it would be like this: “Here | 
have 1600 combs, and I want to get just as many bees 
out of them as possible, so I will have plenty of queen 
and thus get the combs just as full of eggs as I cay 
You see that Bro. Dadant and myself are both afie 
bees, but we go at it in a diflerent way. 


It does not seem to me that Bro. Hutchip. 
son quite hits the nail on the head. It is no 
a question of whether one queen or a plurality 
of them raises a certain number of bees; bit 
it is a question whether the colony shall be; 
large ora smallone. As there can be onl 
one queen in the hive, then (if the colonyisa 
large one) one queen must be the mother 
all the bees. But Mr. Hutchinson seems 
take the ground that, as it is difficult to gets 
queen that will breed up to such a point, be 
ter have two queens in twocolonies, But] 
raise the question right here: Suppose ther 
are 5000 bees to the pound, and that there ar 
five pounds of bees, or 25,000 to the averag 
eight-frame colony. With two eight-frames 
we should have 50,000 bees. My theory ani 
practice are that the 50,000 in one colony vil 


bring in more dollars to the bee-keeper tha 
the same number equally divided 2 two cle 
nies. 

It is well known that one large factory, for 
example, can manufacture more cheaply ani 
make more money than two smaller factors 


of half the size. The same executive fore 
of the smaller concern, the same _book-ketp 
ers, the same clerks, the same foreman, cal 
manage a producing force of twice the sizes 
economically, or very nearly so, Perhapstie 
illustration 1s not quite parallel, but it serv 
to illustrate my idea. During the workix 
season it is conceded, I think, that a large a 
ony ‘will have more working bees im propor 
tion to its size than a small one.* But Mt. 
Hutchinson may bring up this question: Gratt 
ed that there are more working bees in a lag 
hive in proportion to its size, would such ac 
ony make more money? Mr. Dadant bw 
handled more bees—that is, operated more 
onies—than any of the parties in the disci 
sion. Others may have handled as many fort 
short time; but the Dadants as well as tlt 
Frances have each operated some 400 or i! 
colonies for a period of 15 or 20 years, and hat 
made money as well as honey. 


* After I had prepared the matter it occurred tom 
at this point that there might be a question mis 
here. This I referred to A. I. R., and he replied som 
thing after this fashion : It takes fewer rods of fentt 
per acre in a large field than in one of less size. * 
the same way there are fewer bees required to ke 
up the neces-ary animal heat per square foot of b 
in a large colony than in a small one; that is to% 
the bees that might ordinarily be required toat® 
nurse-bees, and to help sustain animal heat 7m asm 
colony,in a large one can go to the field. AL 
thinks it is almost an axiom that there are more Wo 
ing bees in a large colony zm proportion to is # 
than in a small one. 
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They bind heavy burdens and grievous to be borne, 
and lay them on men’s shoulders; but they themselves 
will not move them with one of their fingers.—MatTr. 


3:4. 

Since I have had something to say about 
divine healing, a great mass of correspondence 
has been sent me, indicating that there is a 
deep interest in the subject. Periodicals ex- 
plaining Christian science, faith cure, more 
than Ican read, have been sent in. A good 
many insist that I am groping in midnight 
darkness ; quite a few think that I exhibit my 
want of faith by using even such a remedy as 
hot water; but people in whom I have most 
confidence, especially the ministers of the dif- 
ferent denominations, agree with me, I believe, 
as arule. I may be in darkness, but I am 
praying for light, and I have faith in the great 
Father above to believe that he will give it. 
Atthe present time I can not agree with Dr. 
Dowie that it is never God’s will that we 
should be sick. How could we appreciate 
health or freedom from pain if we knew noth- 
ing by practical experience of sickness and 
pain? Iam sure God teaches me great lessons 
by permitting me to suffer ; and while my fel- 
low-men are obliged to suffer, I prefer to take 


my share of it—yes, even though it makes me 
attimes groan with anguish, and causes me to 
pray for deliverance. 

Since I have been confined so much at 
home, and many times obliged to lie on my 
back, Ihave been asking God to indicate to 


me what I shall read. I can not bear to sit 
still idly ; and while there are great heaps of 
books and periodicals piled in upon me every 
day, it needs wisdom to choose what to read 
and what not to read. One Sunday, when it 
began to be evident that I could not go to 
church, I wanted something suitable for Sab- 
bath reading. When I want something of 
sufficient interest to make me forget my pain, 
Joften turn to a Sunday-school book, and I 
have never yet been disappointed. I have 
never found a book from our Sunday-school 
library that did not teach good and wholesome 
lessons. I wish I could say as much of the 
books in our town library. Well, on this par- 
ticular Sunday the only Sabbath-school book 
in the house was by Mark Twain. I hope 
my good friend Twain will forgive me when I 
expressed surprise that any book he had ever 
written should be placed in a Sunday-school 
library ; and for a while I could not think it 
_ the thing to read Mark Twain on Sun- 
lay. Then I remembered my previous expe- 
nence, and concluded that the committee who 
selected the books must have had some good 
teason for selecting this one. 
The title of the book is, ‘‘The Prince and 
¢ Pauper.’’ I read it clear through during 
the day, and was both surprised and delighted 
to find that I could so thoroughly enjoy any 
k under the circumstances. If Iam not a 
tter man for the lessons I received during 
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that one day, I certainly ough? to be. The 
author does not choose any text to start out 
with ; but I have supplied a text. A sort of 
legend, or tradition, we are told, furnished 
the foundation of the story. If the book were 
only published in a cheap form, I should de- 
light in furnishing it to every friend I have in 
the world, at a very low price. May be it is— 
I do not know. 

Away back, about 300 years ago, by a queer 
combination of circumstances a boy king was 
transferred from the royal palace to the slums 
of the city of London. For several days, or 
may, be weeks, he was obliged to put up with 
the same sort of life that the poor degraded 
outcasts have to bear. He was obliged to 
submit to every form of injustice with which 
the laws of England away back ground down 
her subjects. In the back part of the book is 
an appendix giving us true copies of the laws 
and customs of that time. We sometimes 
speak about asking a doctor to take his own 
medicine. This young king was absolutely 
obliged to submit to the punishment that his 
laws were made to inflict on others. Perhaps 
the laws were not of his own making; but 
when he knew about them he had been per- 
mitting them still to stand on the statute- 
books. The book is a sort of turning things 
around. It says, in substance, what poor 
people often do say to those who are away up 
in wealth and high offices: ‘‘Suppose you 
change places with us just a little while, and 
see what you think of it.’ 

Then there is another phase of this book 
that took a mighty hold on me. This penni- 
less youth, without a friend in the world, kept 
proclaiming, ‘‘I am the king's son.’’ But 
everybody laughed at him, and called hima 
madman. In one sense he was worthy of 
being king — he took it all patiently ; he sub- 
mitted to all their indignities in a way that 
was almost Christlike ; but during all of that 
terrible experience of suffering, oppression, 
and wrong, he made mighty resolves to change 
things if he should once succeed in getting 
back where he belonged, for he never for one 
moment doubted that he would ultimately 
regain his crown and reach his own. Under 
the circumstances it was grand and noble in 
him to hold fast to the fact that he was king, 
or, if you choose, the king’s only son. I hope 
my readers have read Pansy’s conception of 
what it is to be a ‘‘ king’s daughter ;’’ and in 
like sense we each and all of us may be, if we 
are not, sons and daughters of the king. 

I now wish to tell you how the book did me 
good. When those terrible zero days were 
upon us I went all over the factory to see if 
the rooms were comfortable for the men to 
work. Some of the drip-pipes were frozen up; 
but we soon got them free, with the exception 
of one radiator, or, rather, long coil of pipes. 
The heat went only half way through; and 
the men who were obliged to work near that 
west wall, exposed to the zero blasts, where 
the pipes were cold, really suffered. I called 
Harold tohelp me. He is the young plumber 
I have often mentioned. We followed the 
drip-pipe of this coil down through three 
stories below, warmed it up with hot water 
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and lamps, but all to no avail. When I came 
around again I found the pipes were still cold, 
and said to the men, ‘“‘If you can keep on 
with your work just a little while longer / will 
get the steam through these pipes. I am sure 
I can, for I never yet failed when I stuck right 
to it.’’ Well, I fussed with those pipes all 
day, but I could not get the steam through. 
I consulted the ‘‘ boss plumber,’’ and he said 
the drip must be freezing up somewhere, for 
there cou/d not be any other reason why it 
should not heat up as it had done every day 
all winter. During the middle of the after- 
noon I decided there was not pressure enough, 
and so I got the engineer to give more pres- 
sure on the exhaust steam. This, of course, 
loaded the engine more, but it was only tem- 
porary. It did not make any difference. The 
men stuck to their posts and kept at work. I 
pitied them from the bottom of my heart, and 
felt disgusted with myself to think that I could 
not unravel the mystery. I went to Ernest 
and John about it, thinking I could get sym- 
pathy, even if I did not get any mechanical 
assistance; but they just laughed, and told me 
not toworry myself out (and catch sore cold) 
about the pipes; if the men got so cold they 
could not stand it, let them go home. But I 
knew these men sadly needed the money for 
every hour they worked. Besides, it was 
quite important that the work should be push- 
ed ahead. The day’s work was finally ended. 
The men stuck to their work, but the mystery 
was unsolved. I told the night watchman I 
was going to have steam through that coil of 
pipes, even if it took all night to doit. Then 
we managed to turn on ‘‘live’’ steam; but 
even live steam would not gothrough. I took 
hold of the valve and turned up it until it was 
closed, and—then I swung my hat. Turning 
the stem of the valve out and in made no dif- 
ference whatever. During the day I had sug- 
gested to the foreman of the piping that it 
seemed as if that valve was stopped up; but 
he declared it could not be, for it was certain- 
ly wide open, and it wasa brand-new valve. 
I went after him when I made my discovery, 
for he happened to be in the factory, and ask- 
ed him to getawrench. A few minutes re- 
vealed the trouble. Even though it was a 
brand-new valve, and cost quite a little money, 
the disk that opened and closed the passage 
had come loose from the stem, and was stuck 
in the seat. The only steam that could get 
through, either live or exhaust, was what got 
through the center of the disk. The next 
morning, when the whistle blew, the radiator 
was hot, you may be sure. Now, perhaps 
people do not often suffer this way in factories; 
but this illustrates the way people at large do 
suffer from defective machinery ; the same in 
the way of framing laws or governing nations ; 
and unless the king or the law-makers ‘‘ swap 
places’’ with the working people once in a 
while, who would see to it that these wrongs 
are righted ? 

At another time, on going into the saw- 
room the air was so full of dust it made me 
cough so that I could not have stayed there 
many minutes atatime. I asked one of the 
men what the matter was, and he said the dust- 
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pipe was off from his machine. When I askeg 
why it was not put on he said it filled up right 
away, SO it was no use, and so they just pulled 
it clear off. I asked him if somebody was 
remedying the defect, and he said he did no 
know. The foreman said they had been fuse. 
ing with it, but the matter was dropped, and 
he did not know what they were going to do, 
I traced the matter up, and was told that the 
large belt was loose, but they could not ye 
well fix it until they shut down at night, ] 
then explained to the men who were sufferin 
and asked them to get along as well as they 
could. If they stopped work it would stop 
the work of the men ahead of them, and g 
there seemed to be no way but to put up with 
the dust. I got over in the morning as soon 
as the grip would let me go, but they wer 
still suffering from dust. I was told the belt 
had been repaired the night before, but the 
room got so cold during the night that the 
glue did not hold. On a similar occasion 
before this, some coal-oil lamps had been kept 
burning by the night watchman, so as to kee 
the glued joint warm enough to have it dry 
thoroughly. I inquired why the lamps wer 
not used the night before, but I was told it 
was because nobody looked after it. I should 
have looked after it, probably, had I not been 
‘‘under the weather.’’ Now, I hope no one 
will feel hurt when I suggest that there seems 
to be a sort of indifference all around in re. 
gard to these necessary details. If the men 
who are obliged to bear the dust had hada 
chance, I am sure they would have put in 
vehemently to have that belt looked after 
there could not be any failure. 

Now please do not think, dear reader, that 
I attend to a// these things as I might do and 
as I ought to do if I really loved my neighbors 
and my fellow-workmen as myself. I need 
exactly the stirring-up that Mark Twain's 
piteous appeal in that book gave me; and the 
whole wide world needs stirring up in just 
this way. Jesus came and lived and died to 
exhort men along this very line. He said not 
only in words but by acts, ‘‘ Not to be min 
istered unto, but to minister.’’ Now, I know 
we are not all proprietors of factories ; we att 
not all kings and princes, nor even high ofi- 
cials for the government, nor superintendents 
of railways or other institutions ; but we ust- 
ally get into these high and honorable places 
because we are faithful. The Bible says 8. 
‘‘ Thou hast been faithful in few things, I wil 
make thee ruler over many things.’’ We art 
none of us as faithful in the little things as we 
ought to be. The little incidents of everyday 
life will illustrate it. You can not hang up? 
bright tin cup at any well or spring, becaust 
somebody will carry it off — not dishonest 
people necessarily, but I do think they a 
selfish people. A carriageful of ladies cart 
off a tin cup from the well right out in front 
of where I am writing. They drove up, pass 
ed the cup all around, and seemed to enjoy 
thoroughly the water that was running freely, 
purposely for the public benefit. Bul they 
carvied off the cup. Perhaps they forgot 
hang it on the nail by the hydrant. Iss 
forgetfulness largely selfishness, when you ge 
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right down to it? Dr. Miller says if you will 

unch a hole in the bottom of a drinking-cup 
it will not be carried off. Just think of oblig- 
ing everybody to stoop over, while he slakes 
his thirst, to keep this stream of water away 
from his clothes and polished boots, just be- 
cause of this very custom of carrying off the 
cup! Borrowing tools and keeping them is 
along in the same line. There are lon things 
that make me so much care and worry as to 
look after our gardening-tools, especially in 
seeing that they are brought home. A near 
neighbor, and a good man—at least I call him 
so—borrowed my scraper last fall. I inquired 
about it several times, and gave orders to 
have it put away in our dry toolhouse; but in 
spite of me it has been out of doors all winter. 
Is this world foo fudl of cares to permit any- 
body to look after every thing, especially these 
little things? Well, most people manage to 
find time to look after things that seriously 
interfere with their ow comfort and happi- 
ness; but how many of us look after the things 
concerning the comfort and happiness of our 
friends and neighbors just as well ? 

Now, there are a great many paupers in this 
world, but there are very few princes; but I 
honestly believe there ought to be more. 
There ought to be more girls and women who 
are ready to say, with honest pride, ‘‘ I am one 
of the King’s Daughters;’’ and then there 
ought to be more men and boys who are ready 
tosay with equally honest pride, ‘‘I am one 
of the King’s Sons.’? If anybody asks you 
what king, tell him the King that came into 
this world, not to be waited on, but to bea 
servant, Pilate said unto Jesus, ‘‘ Art thou a 
king?’’? Jesus answered, ‘‘I ama king. To 
this end was I born, and for this cause came I 
into the world, that I might bear witness unto 
the truth.’” The world may not recognize 
us; but, never mind ; neither did it recognize 
the King of glory when he passed all about 
among humanity. When we are prompted to 
be selfish, and tempted to do that which is 
wrong and beneath the character of a prince, 
let us say in our hearts if not aloud, ‘‘ No, I 
am a prince—the son of a King.’’ Weare told 
to beware of pride; but here isa place where a 
little more pride would do us good. 

And now may be these words will strike 
somebody who has charge of a lot of men; or 
a teacher who has under his care a lot of chil- 
dren ; or a minister who looks after and sets 
an example before a lot of people. Shall we 
not, each and all, remember every little while 
to (at least mentally) change positions with 
those under us? “As ye would that men 
should do unto you, do ye even so unto them.” 











ANOTHER SIDE TO ‘‘ LEAVES OF HEALING.”’ 


A subscriber sends us the following, clipped 
from the Chicago Jnterior : 


an death of Mr. Henry Walter Imler, of Fremont, 
Boel isa pathetic instance of the illusions which 
Tmnler, practices upon good and faithful men. Mr. 

" €rwasa worthy member of our church in Fremont. 
‘ "bens Smitten with cancer, a disease which is mark- 
ie y medical charlatans as the one which offers the 
Mrt Possibilities for fraud and financial bleeding. 

‘Imler was induced to submit himself to Dowie, 





who seems to know enough about palliative medica- 
tion for his purpose ; he persuaded Mr. Imler that he 
had effected a cure, and filled pages of his publication 
in heralding the case. Thus having both lined his 
pockets and obtained the means for inducing others, 
Dowie sent Mr. Imler home to die.- It is no reflection 
upon Mr. Imler’s memory that he fell a victim to such 
delusion. For all like cases unprincipled practition- 
ers or pretenders lie in wait, and it is not in hopeful 
human nature to lend a deaf ear to assurances under 
such circumstances. 

















SOMETHING MORE ABOUT GRIP, ETC. 


In another column I have told you of the 
trouble we had in finding out what the matter 
was with the steam-pipes, that they would not 
heat up. In a large factory where there is 
much machinery and complications of pipes, 
wires, etc., a great many times there are trou- 
bles that are hard to find. A great many peo- 
ple give up, and say, ‘‘ Well, I do not know 
just what is the matter with the thing. , If 
somebody else can fix it, I wish he would do 
so.”? And somebody has to do it. Some- 
times it takes a good while, and takes lots of 
money. But the person who ferrets out the 
mischief, and corrects it, gets a feather in his 
cap, so to speak. We often read in the papers 
about detectives, how they work and study 
and follow each little clew. Well, I have been 
somewhat of a detective along this line all my 
life; but instead of following criminals, mine 
has been a pleasanter work, for I have follow- 
ed Dame Nature, and wrested from her her se- 
crets. Dame Nature I love, and I believe she 
loves me; for she has always rewarded me for 
my time and pains, sooner or later. I found 
out why the pipes did not get hot, but I fear 
some of my friends suffered grievously from 
the cold, as it took me so long to get at the 
mischief." When I was telling Mrs. Root 
about it, and describing to her the way we 
drenched the poor pipes with the boiling wa- 
ter, and then smoked them up with a kerosene 
torch, etc., she said it made one think of the 
way the doctors sometimes. use powerful med- 
icines, and even resort to surgery, while the 
real mischief is perhaps away off in another 
part of the body. 

I told you about my tussles with the grip. 
By applications of hot water my teeth got well 
and sound, and the pain in my ear went near- 
ly allaway. But after the zero weather was 
passed, and it began to be wet and rainy once 
more, I caught cold again, and this time it 
centered in the calf of my right leg. I limped 
around for a few days, and then gave up try- 
ing to walk; pretty soon the pain became so 
severe that I had to liedown. The contrary 
thing would not even permit me to sit up in 
bed. Unless I lay flat on my back, with my 
leg in an easy position, the pain was almost 
unbearable. It was a curious thing and I be- 
gan to study it. I tried all sorts of liniments, 
tried brisk rubbing, but none of these things 
did a particle of good. Electricity gave relief 
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so long as the current was applied, but the 
pain came back promptly as soon as we stop- 
ped turning the crank. By the way, there 
are a lot of such remedies. They may give 
one a little respite, but they confer no perma- 
nent benefit. More than forty years ago I 
took the agency for an electric apparatus for 
the cure of diseases ; but I never sold a ma- 
chine, because I was very soon satisfied that 
electricity gave no permanent benefit ; and I 
have followed all sorts of electrical appliances 
from that day to this, and I am still of the 
same opinion. Of course, the pain in my leg 


was not always alike. Sometimes it went 
away so I could walk around quite well. Then, 
again, it came on quite unexpectedly. It be- 


haved so much like the pain in my back after 
I had that ‘‘crick’’ that I began to connect 
the two. Yes, you may be sure that I prayed 
about it all along, and I prayed with faith— 
not that I might have relief from pain, so much 
as that the great Author of a// life might lead 
me to understand better that I might teach 
others, and teach them truth; and my prayer 
was answered. Inasmuch as the hot water in 
my nostrils, described and figured on page 104, 
cured my tooth and ear ache, it one day oc- 
curred to me it might possibly have some ef- 
fect on the painful and swelling limb. I took 
perhaps two quarts of water, as hot as I could 
bear it, through my nostril. I sent it with 
force enough so a part of it came through into 
my throat. When the stinging sensation, 
something like strangling, became too severe, 
I raised my head enough to give less force to 
the stream of water. Ina minute or two the 
respiratory organs and the organs of the ear 
that had been affected became warmed up, so 
there was quite a discharge from the nostrils 
and throat—that is, by sneezing and clearing 
my throat—and the heat was sufficient to in- 
duce considerable perspiration;* and, sure 
enough, my leg was free from pain. After 
having sneezed and expectorated, I would feel 
well enough to go over to the factory and read 
my letters. Mrs. Root laughed when I told 
her I could cure my /eg by applying hot water 
to my ostrils. The neighbors laughed. I 
presume they thought I was a sort of hot-wa- 
tercrank. Yes, and the doctor laughed (for 
I had called the doctor in to know if it could 
be inflammatory rheumatism that was crippling 
me); but after I showed him my apparatus, 
and gave him my explanation of the matter, 
he owned up that I was probably right. He 
said a great number of his patients had been 
troubled with the grip in the ears, face, nos- 
trils, and teeth. Some of them had had their 
teeth pulled. thinking that might help the 
matter; but it did no good. Others had suf- 
fered excruciatingly, and finally an abscess or 
something of that sort had formed in the ear 
or nostrils, giving no relief until it broke and 
discharged this foul matter. He said, by the 
abundant and free use of water, and by keep- 
ing the passages open between the ear, nos- 
trils, and throat, he felt sure such troubles 
might be prevented. 





* Sometimes the hot water brought tears also, from 
the eye nearest the trouble: but they were not tears of 
sorrow, for with the tears came freedom from pain. 
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The trouble in my leg was, without question 
neuralgic pains that had their origin in the of. 
gans of the head. Perhaps the crick in my 
back, a month before, had served as a sort of 
communication with the leg ; and in my cage 
the grip had confined itself entirely to m 
right side. Now, what sheer folly to put lini. 
ments, electricity, plasters, or any thing els 
on the /eg, when the real trouble is in the 
head! 1 think I have heard somewhere of 
curing bruises on one’s heel by puttiny a plas. 
ter on the top of the head, and you see I haye 
been getting pretty near to it.* I do not 
know but some of our medical friends yi 
think I am taking a great deal of liberty in 
presuming to teach ; but I believe the mor 
sensible ones will tell me they have had many 
cases quite similar, There is this comforting 
thing about the hot-water treatment: After 
you get well you know you have not injured 
some other organ of your body with some 
powerful drug that perhaps did not hit the 
spot at all. 

I hope that this little story may help some. 
body else out of similar troubles, and give re. 
I have had several commu 
nications in regard to the vapor-bath treatment, 
It is probably right along in line with what | 
have said. Of course, the hot-water spray! 
have described takes much less time and trou- 
ble; for five minutes is plenty of time to rinse 
the nostrils thoroughly after you have the ap- 
paratus rigged. 

Since the above was put in type I find the 
following on a scrap of newspaper : 

The famous Dr. Salisbury frequently made thestate- 
ment that,if he were to be deprived of all meansof 
cure except one, he would choose hot water, thus pror- 
ing his right to be called a wise physician. 

How refreshing it is to discover that great (?) 
minds usually run in parallel channels! 




















ORIGINATING NEW VARIETIES OF STRAW: 
BERRIES AND POTATOES. 

On page 148 I said you might grow a whole 
acre of seedlings, and not find any thing bet 
ter among the lot than the potatoes and straw- 
berries we have already. Friend Cook, who 
advertises potato seed in the same issue, thinks 
I put it too strongly, and perhaps I did. ! 
wish those who have furnished a valuable 
potato or strawberry for the people would cor 
rect me if I need correcting. Friend Manu 
has given the world a valuable potato, and be 
has been at work at it a good many years. | 





* In the case of the pipes, the cause of all the trouble 
was more than 100 feet away from where we had = 
fussing with lamps and hot water all day long; a! 
the neuralgic pain, where I had been fussing with lis 
iment, hot water, rubbing, etc., had its origin in sear 
ly the most distant point in my whole body. Perhaps 
I should add that, during all this time, there was wr 
or less of a dull pain in that ear. It felt somew i 
stopped up, and was more or less deaf, although it ha 
so nearly recovered I had thought but little about it. 
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wish he would tell us something what the 
chances are. If you have seed to commence 
with, from some of the dest varieties known, 
of course this should make a difference ; and 
when one does succeed he confers a lasting 
favor on the whole wide world. The man who 
gave the Concord grape, by that one stroke 
supplied the world with a beautiful, whole- 
come fruit at a price that was never dreamed 
of until the Concord became known. So it is 
with other things. It is a grand work to en- 
age in—working for new and better varieties; 
but whoever starts into it should have a fair 
understanding as to what his chances are. 


SUB-IRRIGATION IN THE OPEN AIR. 


All attempts in this direction, or nearly all, 
so far as I can learn, have been mostly fail- 
ures. For greenhouse benches, where we can 
control the amount of water applied, and 
where rain is kept off by the sashes above, the 
plan is all right ; and one might suppose it 
would work all right in the open air in Cali- 
fornia and other climates; but the California 
Cultivator decides it is a failure even there. 
Irrigation of any kind should be in sight, so 
you may know what you are doing. Another 
thing, the water should not be down too low. 
Here is a suggestion from the above publica- 
tion, and one that I feel sure will work for 
strawberries and other garden stuff where the 
roots are near the surface : 

Where plants are set in close rows and are not very 
deep-rooted, but want water often and in moderate 
quantities at a time, lay a line of common dain tile 
with backs flush with the surface between the rows. 
Through these one can run water so that it will wet 
each side for a foot or two and moisten sufficiently up 
tothe surface, yet without making the top soft enough 
to bake. 

In order to make the above plan work, your 
ground must be nearly level, else the water 
will all run down to the lower end without 
wetting the plants where it starts in. The 
joints in the tiles will permit you to look 
down through and see what the water is doing; 
and when heavy rains come unexpectedly, 
these same tiles will act like surface drainage. 
You know I have for years declared that, 
when we had a great abundance of rain, as 
was the case last fall, our ground should not 
only be underdrained, but it should be surface- 
drained, and these tiles laid just below the 
surface of the ground will make the best kind 
of surface drainage. Of course, all the culti- 
vating must be by hand-tools. If you are 
gtowing strawberries, when it is desirable to 
put something else on the ground to get the 
usual rotation of crops you can easily take up 
your tiles, prepare your ground thoroughly 
for some other crop, and then put your tiles 
back again if you want them. 


ANEW TRICK IN LAYING TILES FOR UNDER- 
DRAINS OR OTHER PURPOSES. 

This new invention (for I think it is worthy 
of being called such) will apply to laying tiles 
or sub-irrigation or for any other purpose. 
In fact, whoever has dug ditches by hand, and 
laid the tiles, has doubtless been disappointed 
— Standing at the end of his ditch, and 
ooking up or down the line of tiles just before 





they are laid to cover up, to see so much 
‘‘crookedness.’”’? I have actually spent more 
time than I could really afford toin dressing 
out the bottom of the ditch with the proper 
kind of scoop to make the tiles lie with an 
even grade and in a straight line, both up-and 
down and sidewise, to find my careful work, 
when reviewed from the top of the bank, look 
more like a worm fence, both up and down 
and sidewise, than like tiles laid as the books 
and papers direct them to be laid. Some of 
you may say it does not matter, if they carry 
the water all right. But they don’t carry the 
water allright. If you have ever bad occasion 
to take up a line of tiles, and have seen how 
the mud accumulates wherever there isa little 
bend downward, you will realize the impor- 
tance of having tiles laid true and on a line. 
Well, this new invention consists in having 
a smooth straight round pole that will just 
slide through the smallest of your tile. This 
pole may be six, eight, or ten feet long — the 
longer the better if you can keep it straight. 
Have a small stout ring in one end, and an 
iron hook to catch in the end to drawit along. 
Lay your tiles with this round wooden rod 
inside of them, but do not pull the rod out 
until you have packed the dirt all around your 
tiles so they will stay in place. Now catch 
hold of the iron ring and pull the rod along, 
slipping on more tiles, and so on. In this 
way the joints match exactly on the inside, 
where you want them to match; and your 
tiles strung on this rod are just as straight as 
a string can be stretched—that is, if your pole 
is straight. A piece of gas-pipe perfectly 
straight, and of the proper size, is just as good 
as the pole, only it is rather heavy to handle. 
I saw this illustrated in some periodical; but I 
actually can not give credit just now, for I 
have forgotten where I sawit. If somebody 
will tell me where it was first pictured and de- 
scribed I shall be happy to give credit. 


SOY BEANS IN KANSAS. 


I take the following from Bulletin No. 24 of 
the Kansas Experiment Station, Manhattan, 
Kan.: 


The Kansas Experiment Station has been growing 
the soy bean for the past ten years, starting with a 
small patch. and increasing the area until last year 35 
acres were grown. It is a good drought-resister, is not 
touched by chinch bugs, and the beans are richer in 
protein than linseed meal. With sufficient moisture 
to germinate them, a crop can be grown after wheat 
and oats are harvested. In 1896 the yield on ground 
after wheat was 8 bushels per acre, in 1898 6% bushels. 
With linseed meal at $25 per ton, these crops after 
wheat would be worth $6 and $4.68 per acre. When 

lanted earlier in the season, the yield of soy beans is 

rom 10 to 20 bushels per acre The soy bean not only 
furnishes a crop rich in protein, but at the same time 
enriches the soil. Henry a one of our graduates, 
reports an increase in large fields of 5 bushels of wheat 
per acre on land where soy beans had previously been 
grown, over land that had not been in soy beans. 


The point that interests me especially is the 
last sentence in the above. You not only get 
a crop that pays, but your land is better off to 
the extent of five bushels of wheat per acre 
after the crop is taken off and sold. The same 
bulletin gives the results of feeding soy beans 
to pigs. It tells how to grow and harvest the 
crop. Our Ohio Experiment Station agrees, 
I believe, with all the above. 
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HOW TO GET EXTRA-EARLY POTATOES. 


The followiug is from a press bulletin from 
the Kansas Experiment Station : 


The Horticultural Department has been experiment- 
ing for two years on the methods of hastening the 
growth and maturity of early potatoes. On Feb. 23, 
1897, tubers of White Ohio, Beauty of Hebron, Early 
Harvest, and Carman No. 1 were set in shallow boxes 
with the blossom endsup. They were filled around 
with sand, leaving the upper fourth exposed, and the 
boxes placed in a room of rather subdued light, anda 
temperature of 50 to 60 degrees. Vigorous sprouts 
soon began to push from the exposed eyes. 

On March 22 the potatoes were planted in furrows, 
the tubers being removed carefully from the sand, 
and planted in the same position in which they stood 
in the box, and 14 inches apart in the row. They were 
not cut, but were kept entire. Similar parallel rows 
of each sort were planted of whole tubers selected 
from potatoes taken from the storage room, and un- 
exposed to light till planted. 

As they grew, the sprouted potatoes took the lead 
from the start in vigor and strength of top; and both 
lots of whole seed kept ahead of cut seed of the same 
varieties. Junel the sand-sprouted lots showed ex- 
cellent young table potatoes while none of the others 
were yet large enough for use. A week’s difference 
was apparent in the two lots. On June 16, the sand- 
sprouted potatoes were still ahead in size, though not 
as much as at the first examination. At the final dig- 
ging, July 24, the sand-sprouted lots showed better 
tubers, and 10 per cent larger yields, than the others. 

In the spring of 1898 a similar experiment was car- 
ried on, using four other varieties ; viz., Triumph, New 
Queen, Thoroughbred, and Early Six Weeks. Two 
methods of treatment were also employed. The lots 
were divided, one half of each lot being placed in 
sand under the conditions employed the year before, 
and kept moistened, the other half of each lot being 
put in open boxes, and placed in alight dry room 
with a temperature averaging about 50 degrees. 
March 26, all lots were planted. The tubers that were 
placed in sand had strong vigorous sprouts, and were 
nearly all rooted. Those in the open boxes were be- 
ginning to sprout, but of course had thrown out no 
roots. The sand-sprouted lots took the leadin growth, 
and furnished table potatoes several days in advance 
of the lots sprouted in open boxes, although the latter 
were ahead of the lots planted at the same time from 
the storage-room. . 

Whole tubers sprouted in rather moist sand, and 
planted about the 25th of March, give the best results, 
and produce table potatoes seven to ten days earlier 
than the same variety planted at the same time but 
not so sprouted. 

Such a difference in time is of great importance to 
the grower, whether the crop is for the home garden 
or market. The gain of a week’s time will well repay 
the efforts required to produce the extra early crop. 

W.H HALL. 


The above is simply a modifiation of the 
method employed in the Island of Jersey. 
Please notice the potatoes are set in moist sand 
about a month before the usual time for plant- 
ing. We have failed several times by getting 
them into the open ground too early, so the 
petato-plants got a setback by being nipped 
by the frost. In our locality I do not believe 
it will pay to put them in the open ground be- 
fore about the middle of April. If a frost 
comes, of course you can pull a little soft dirt 
over the sprouts—that is, if they are not too 
far above ground. 


POTATOES THAT DO NOT SCAB— THE WHITE 
ELEPHANT. 


I have raised the White Elephant potato, and have 
been acquainted with it for 18 years, and have never 
known it to scab, although others planted alongside 
were so scabby as to be unfit for use They are pro- 
lific, and fine p tatoes for the table, being a smooth 
wh te, rather long, and flat-sided. Our neighbors 
have all got seed of us, and have never heard of scab 
or a failure of crop. Mrs. R. EK. HAMMOND. 

Say lersville, Ky., Feb. 28. 


The above potato is comparatively well 
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known; but I have never heard before that it 
was less liable to scab. I notice that [ay. 
dreth, in his catalog, describes it as late, dog 
best in light sand, heavy yielder. He quotes 
itin January at $2.70 per barrel. Has apy. 
body else noticed this same peculiarity in tie 
White Elephant? 


COW PEAS—HOW TO CURE THE HAY, Etc, 


On pages 148 and 149 I note what is said of “oy 
peas.’’ I live in a section of North Carolina that was 
ose cow peas asa renovator of the soil, and fo 

eed to stock as forage, before Prof. W. F. Massey left 
the “ Miller’ school in Virginia to go to our North 
Carolina Experiment Station. I don’t know the Rep. 
son pea by that name, but there are a great variety of 
cow peas. Some of them mature in 60 days from 
planting, hence skhou/d mature anywhere north. (og 

eas ripen very irregularly. There can always he 

ound ripe peas and blossoms among any variety of 
them, as the first ripe peas appear. And if the ripe 
peas are kept gathered off the vines, these same vines 
will continue to blossom and bear peas for a long se. 
son. 

They require warm weather to grow in, henge 
should not be planted till ‘wo weeks after all danger 
of frost has passed. 

Peavine hay is obtained by sowing the peas broad. 
cast at the rate of 1% to 2 bushels per acre, and then 
plowing them in, or cutting them in with a disk har. 
row, without allowing them to lie in the hot sun over 
two hours, exposed; if you do they will not come up 
well. When the first ripe pods begin to show, mow 
your peas down after the dew and moisture have dried 
out. Inthe evening, before the dew falls, rake it into 
large winrows and tet them remain until the next 
evening (unless it threatens rain ; if it does, pilethem 
in cocks of 400 or 500 lbs); then go and cock them up 
in cocks, the same as other hay, 5 or 6 feet high, and 
as smallat the bottom as possible for them to stand 
up well. After being cocked up for 4 or 5 days, » 
they have wilted, and the stems of the vines are tea- 
sonably dry, thus being air-dried instead of sun-dried, 
they are ready to be put into large stacks, or hauled 
up tothe barn, but should be exposed so all the air 
possible will pass through them—in either event ur- 
til the stems are dry enough to break when bent. 

Never feed peavine hay, that has been frost-bitten, 
to stock. Cut when the first dry pods show, then air 
dry byany plan you like. By not letting it get damp 
or wet after it is cut until it is thoroughly cured you 
will have some of the finest green or bright forage 
you ever fed, and all stock eat it readily; will leave 
other hay or forage for the pea hay. Getting wet 
turns it dark, and creates a dry dust among the vines 
and stems If left to mature peas before it is cut, the 
leaves all shed off and you have nothing but dry stems 
and vines that are tough and little good. 

Goldsboro, N. C. ABBOTT I,. SWINSON. 


A NEST-EGG THAT KEEPS OUT VERMIN. 


I believe my first hobby in the way of any 
sort of business was raising doves; and whet 
some wicked sportsman shot one of my paif 
of doves, oh what wailing and weeping there 
was around our home! and I do not know 
but I have hada spite against sportsmen—yes, 
and against guns also — ever since. Well 
when I got a little older I went into the egg 
business, and I succeeded too; and every little 
while through the fifty years that have passed 
I have felt a longing to study ‘chickens 
once more. Well, here is something from the 
American Cultivator that took my attentio 
strongly : 

ONION-PEELING IN HENS’ NESTS. 


One of the best materials for making hens’ —- P 
the outside peel of onions. It will drive away!!! 
does not destroy hen lice. These peelings, or a piect 
of the onion itself, ought to be always in nests = 
hens are sitting on eggs. The warmth of the poy 
body will so scent her feathers that the lice will 
glad to clear out, and the hen will be equally g! he 
have them do so. Witha good place for rolling int 
dust, under cover, so that the dust will not be turm 
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into mud, itis not difficult to keep hens free from 
vermin. 

Now, in the above there is no hint of using 
awhite egg-shaped onion for a nest egg; but 
it came into my mind like a flash that our 
White Victoria onions would fill the bill ex- 
actly. Mrs. Root says the hens would kick 
the onions out, and refuse to be humbugged ; 
but if some of our nice Victoria onions are not 
a better imitation than a great part of the 
nest-eggs commonly used, then I will give up. 
Just try a hen that wants to sit on a nestful 
of white onions. If the hen does not do her 

.Ishall be mistaken. (Whenever you set 
ahen, always put in ove white onion.) Well, 
now, friends, if in the course of time the 
standard nest-egg of the world should be a 
white onion, won’t you all bear witness that 
Uncle Amos first suggested the idea ? 








Our Roll of Honor. 








Friend Root:—I have been a subsciber to GLEANINGS 
since 1888, and have received ‘‘real estate’ benefit 
from its teachings in apiculture, and especially from 
Home teachings. I want it to live and benefit others. 

Joy, Ill., Feb. 14. * W.M. MILLER. 


I have taken GLEANINGS So long that I don’t think 
Ican do with ut it unless my bees all perish. I have 
been looking over my old GLEANINGS. The oldest 
are of 1879; but as I have been in the habit of giving 
them to others who cared to read on the subject after 
Ihad read them Iam not certain when I commenced 
taking it. J. B. HaINs. 
Bedford, O., Feb. 20. 


Ican not exactly tell the date when I began reading 
GLEANINGS, but I think it was in 1874, at Salem, Ind., 
where I resided until the fall of 1883, when I moved to 
Florida. Ihave not kept the papers having friends 
who were desirous of reading them, and very few of 
them ever returned home. GLEANINGSall these years 
has been a great and shining light to me in many dark 
places. May its light continue to shine and grow 
brighter long ages after you and I are no more on 
earth, JOHN CRAYCRAFT. 
Astor Park, Fla., Jan. 9. 


Friend A. I. Root:—I think I have taken GLEANINGS 
over twenty years, and followed you through the 
American Bee Journal. I recollect reading about wind- 
mill, four-horse power engine, then forty, and up to 
the present. Ido not take GLEANINGS for informa- 
tion about bees, as I have none; but I like your Home 
talks and information about home comforts, garden- 
ing,etc. Ithink I can say your writings have done 
me good, and have helped many times to lift me out 
of self (in mind), and led me to think of higher and 
better things. I wonder how many take GLEANINGS 
for the above consideration. WALTER SENIOR. 

Webster, W. Va., Jan. 21. 


Dear Mr. Root:—I have been looking over that Sym- 
posium of the Veterans again, and I see the ‘25 years, 
more or less,” takes mein also. I don’t want the pres- 
ent, but I want toexpress myself in regard to some 
things I think Itook GLEANINGsS in 1880 or ’81. I 
was then in Spotswo »d, New Jersey. I invented (or, 
muther, discovered) one way of imbedding the wires in 
foundation; that was, I think, in 1882. I took a sew- 
ing-machine needle, broke it at the eye, stuck the 
age ina handle, and then ran the broken eye over 

€wireand pressed it down. All was common. no 
petents, lf any one discovered any thing new it was 
pe over to Bro. Root, and tried. Well, as a token 
Al erecation GLEANINGS was sent without pay. 
the — veterans seem to be bound to be helpful. If 
peg any thing that can benefit fellow-bee-keep- 

But th 80 to some trouble to give itfreely. = 
the there is one part of GLEANINGS which is like 
oo lashes of sunshine in a beautiful landscape; and 
pry an Homes. I send GLEANINGS to my mother, 
she 43 years old, when we are through with it, and 

L enjoys reading it. 

understand you, Bro. Root, from Jan. 15th and fol- 
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lowing numbers. Those who don’t, really miss the 
cream and honey of life. Isend you a hearty amen! 
I had a brother (he 1s dead now) who came to Dakota, 
bought a quarter section of land and two yoke of oxen 
(stags), and went to breaking. It did not go very 
well. If youever plowed with two yoke of oxen you 
know all about it. Somebody was concealed in the 
tall grass near by. Brother had great trouble. He 
got very angry, and it seemed as if he had to give it 
up; but he knelt right there by the plow, and prayed 
the Lord to forgive him for getting angry. and to hel 

him. He placed all in line, and started again, a, 
lo! all went smoothly along, and he broke a great 
many acres of prairie that summer. Those who have 
had the experience know that there is much in the 
hymn, * Take it tothe Lord in prayer.’’ I can say 
with the Psalmist, ‘‘ I had fainted unless I had believ- 
ed to see the goodness of the Lord in the land of the 
living.” ‘‘ Wait on the Lord; be of good courage, and 
he shall strengthen thy heart; wait, I say, on the 
Lord.” STEPHEN J. HARMELING. 

Marion, S. Dak., Feb. 22. 


Friend Root:—1 was a bee-keeper before GLEANINGS 
started, and | have read nearly allthe periodicals pub- 
lished on bee culture. The first paper I remember 
reading was published by H. A. King & Co., of New 
York, dating back to 1873, and we have one copy of 
that paperyet. Astothe exact date when I became 
acquainted with GLEANINGS I don’t remember; but I 
remember quite well the photo of yourself with Blue 
Eyes sitting on your knee, and when you signed your- 
self ‘‘ Novice’? I have been a subscriber nearly every 
year since, and have followed its teachings all the 
way through to the present time. ‘Our Homes’’ I 
have been interested in, and have read and practiced 
its teachings. While we have been reading and prac- 
ticing what GLEANINGS has taught, we never met its 
editor until the Omaha convention, at which time we 
saw other old-time writers such as Dr. Miller, G. W. 
York, Dr. Mason, and others. Weare still bee-keep- 
ing, and like to work with and handle bees, as well as 
when we first commenced. J. M. Youne. 

Plattsmouth, Neb., Jan 10. 


Dear Mr. Root:—\ think it was in 1871 when Mr. 
Axtell and I began keeping bees; and about two years 
later we began taking GLEANINGS. I well remember, 
what a real comfort a letter from you to us about that 
time was, in answer to whether our bees were go up 
right for wintering, as we felt a good deal as if grop- 
ing in the dark, though we had read every thing on 
bees we could hear of, reading and re-reading, and 
committing to memory directions given in books and 
papers. We have taken GLEANINGS ever since. 

GLEANINGS has beena great help tous in many 
ways besides in helping us to understand bee culture. 
The Home Papers have been a source of comfort and 
strength, and generally the first read. 

The first few years the honey crop was short, and 
bees did not pav largely; then for about ten years we 
had scarcely a failure; but bpd ow few years honey 
crops have again been poor, and some years would be 
almost a failure except for the benefit to my health in 
working out of doors, and perhaps the benefit of bee- 
stings, as I have had some daysas many as ten to fifty. 

I have hardly felt like calling any year a failure, be- 
cause of the benefit the bees have been to my health 
and happiness. 

The largest amount secured in any one year was in 
1882—39.000 Ibs. of comb honey, except about 500 lbs. 
of extracted. from 180 colonies, spring count, and in- 
creased to 298. The following winter was very hard 
on bees, and we lost over 100 colonies, which taught us 
to go hack to the Quinbv mode of giving room under 
brood-frames, and packing hives with chaff, which 
will give successful wintering out of doors if the hon- 
ey is good, and large entrances when wintered in cel- 

ar. Mrs. L. C. AXTELL. 

Roseville, I11., Mar. 2. 


Just now the men seem to have the floor. Although 
not a veteran, Iam a subscriber, and I do enjoy read- 
ing GLEANINGS. In reading of your wheel-trips I 
was tempted to buy a wheel, and have been riding 
two years, and likeit. At first I thought I was too 
old to ride one, as I was born in 1888. I do errands on 
it, make calls, and even go tochurch on it. Women 
have said to me, ‘‘I glory in your wheel.” Ican blame 
it allon Mr. Root. I thought he was not going to have 
all the fun in his old days. Sister bee-keepers, where 
are you? Let us not let the men have all the say. 
Success to A. I. Root and GLEANINGS is my wish. 

Bilmond, Ia., Feb. 27. Mrs. J. H. ALLISON. 
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Be your own Hiller... 
Then you know what you're getting, 
and get it fresh and save money too. 

The Tortilla Mill is the simplest and best made. 

Will grind Nuts, or any oily or moist material 

without clogging. Make your own Graham, 

Buckwheat and Gluten flour. All kinds of Nut- 

meal, Vegetable Soup stock, etc, etc. A child can 

operate it. Sent on receipt of price, $4.50. 


Address The Frank Machinery Zo., Buffalo, Ni. Y. 


In writing, mention GLEANINGS 





; If you want the most 
Albino Queens. prolific queens, if you 
want the gentlest bees, if you want the best honey- 
gatherers you ever saw, try my Albinos. Untested 
queens in April, $1. Tested, $1.50. 

J.D. GIVENS, Lisbon, Texas. 


WRITE FOR 
SAMPLE STAY 
AND FULL PARTICULARS ABOUTOUR 


$10 MACHINE 


Wholesale price where we have 

A no Agent. Agency for nothing. 

WC: Bowen Cable Stay Fence Co. 
Shee Box 62, Norwalk, 0., U.S.A, 


AGreat Mistake 
a it would be to purchase an Incu- 
' bator or Brooder without first 
getting a copy of our 148-page 
catalogue. It costs 6c. but is 
worth a dollar to you for the 
4 poultry information it contains, 
to say nothing of the pointers it 
ives you. Send for it at once 
R CO., Box 503, Des Moines, fa. 


Eg == gi 
DES MOINES INCUBATO 
HATCH CHICKENS 
BY STEA 














M-—with the 
simple, perfect, self-regulating 


EXCELSIOR INCUBATOR 


ful operation. 
Lowest priced Ist-class hatcher made. 


. H. AHL, 
114 to 122 &. 6th &t.. Quincy, Til. 













Circulars free. 
Send 6c. for 
Illus. Catalog. 











In writing, mention Gleanings. 
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Two Wagons at One Price, 





It is a matter of great convenience and a sayin of 
labor for a farmer to have a low, hand wagon. The 
save more than half the labor of loading in hauling 
manure, hay, grain, corn fodder, wood, stones a 

The man who already has a wagon 
may have one of the low handy wag. 
ons at the small additional cost for, 
\ set of wheels. These Electric gte¢ 

) Wheels, with either direct or stagger 
spokes, with broad-faced tire, are 
made to fit any axle. You can cop. 
vert your old wagon to a low, hand 
wagon in a few moments time. You 
thus virtually have two wagons at 
one price. Write to the Electric 
) j Wheel Co., Box 95, Quincy, Illinois 
= for their catalog; which fully ex. 
plains about these and their Electric Handy Wagons, 
Blectric Feed-cookers, etc. 





Farm Wagon for only $19.95. 


In order to introduce their Low Metal Wheels with 
Wide Tires, the Empire Manufacturing Company, 
Quincy, Ill., have piaced upon the market a Farmer's 
Handy Wagon, sold at the low price of $19.95. The 
wagon is only 25 inches high, fitted with 24 and # 
inch wheels with 4-inch tire. 





This wagon is made of best material throughout, 
and really costs but a trifle more then a set of new 
wheels and fully guaranteed for one year. Catalog 
giving a full description will be mailed upon applica 
tion by the Empire Manufacturing Co., Quincy, Ill, 
who also will furnish metal wheels at low prices made 
any size and width of tire to fit any axle. 


In writing, mention Gleanings. 





ALHAMBRA BLACKBERRY. Earliest blackbe 
known Plants 35 cts. per dozen; $1.25 per Iii 
$10.00 per 1000. Edw. Smith, Carpenter, Ill. 


EARLIEST QUEENS reared in U. S.; increasd 


facilities for promptness; all queens 
guaranteed. Write for prices from half dozen to 10 
J. B. CASE, Port Orange, Fla. 


INCUBATOR QUALITY, 


| . When it comes to quality in ania 












cubator, which embraces construc. 
tion, working ability, etc., there is 
nothing that will equal 


The Prairie State 


1] 
Two hundred first premiums in all 
kinds of competions with all kinds 
of machines. Send for catalogue. 


PRAIRIE STATE INCUBATOR CO., HOMER CITY, PA. 


TRUST THE PUBLIC 














and send them our Incubator on 
B trial. No man should buy an incubator 
and pay for it before giving it a trial. You 
=a? pay nota cent for ours until you hav: 
given it a thorough trial, It’s made 40 
that nobody can fail with it. Achild 
can run it with 5 minutes attention daily. It 
beat all others at W orld’s Fair, Nash: 
ville and Omaha Expositions, The best catalogue st? ; 
treatise on incubation published, sent for & ets, Plans for 
Brooders, Poultry Houses, etc., sent upon receipt of 25 eta. 


Ven Culin Incubator Co. 8 Adams St. Delaware City, Dele 
In writing, mention Gleanings. 













Pst 
im often depenas u 


SUCCESS 


or 10 cents, 


OR FAILURE = 


it in the poultry business the bay Reliable Incubat B 

tin qu. usiness e incuba’ 

Au. They work Secomatioally and poem A fail of goed results. Our POU TIL a Le osers: 
big, tells all about them and a thousand other things you should know about poultry. We send 
itt RELIABLE INCUBATOR & BROODER CO., Box B 49 






K, 228-pages. 
Quincy, 11. *# 
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